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“Success in farming,’’ says Prof. A. A. 
Brigham, of the Rhode Island Agricul- 
tural College, “will depend in the future 
as it bas in the past, chiefly on common 
sense and hard work, but given that 
foundation then success depends very 
largely on the preparation and training 
of the man.” And so it ts in all walks in 
life. A college education does not, as 
some seem to think, put one in a position 
to get through life with less work; it sim- 
ply means that the education will, if of 
the right sort, enable one to make his 
labor count more for himself and the 
world than when uneducated. 


Advertisers of all kinds of live stock, 
poultry, ete., should know how to handle 
their customers so as_ to effect sales. 
Whatever is worth doing at all is worth 
doing well. Would-be purchasers are very 
much influenced by the character of the 
letters they receive in reply to their en- 
quiries. They form some opinion of the 
breeder by these letters. If cheap en- 
velopes and a poor quality of paper are 
used, if the letters are written in an 
awkward manner, notwithstanding one 
may have good stock, an unfavorable im- 
pression is made upon the would-be buy- 
er. ff, on the other Hand, thie advertiser 
had used good envelopes and good paper 
on which his card had been printed and if 
a neat cut had been included and the let- 
ter had been written in a neat hand and 
to the point, sales in hundreds of cases 
would have been made that otherwise are 
lost. It always pays to get up a neat 
circular telling all about the quality of 
the stock to be sold, the breeding, etc., 
and by enclosing these circulars in letters 
one saves a great deal of letter writing. 
Many advertisers complain that they 
don’t make sales; they get many enqui- 
ries, but can’t sell. Is not the fault in a 
great measure their own? ‘They should 
know how to handle customers so as to 
make sales and some of the points that 
the RURAL WORLD has hinted at should 
not go unheeded, 


GROUT BILL SET FOR DECEMBER 6. 

The Grout Bill, which has attracted so 
much attention in Congress, and has been 
three times considered by the president 
and his cabinet for various political rea- 
sons, will be voted upon December 6 by 
the House of Representatives, three days 
after the assembling of Congress for the 
Short session. This bill provides for an 
increase of the tax on oleomargarine col- 
ored to resemble butter, from two to ten 
cents per pound. Such oleomargarine can- 
not be lawfully sold in thirty-two leading 
States, but 62,000,000 pounds were iilegally 
sold therein last year, hence the 4 d 


the RURAL WORLD will remain at one 
dollar per year, yet, in order to more than 
double our present circulation for 
year 1900 we have determined for a brief 
period to allow all of our present sub- 
scribers to renew their subscriptions by 


dollar. 


tional name or names must be new sub- 


‘by a new subscriber. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 





While the regular subscription price for 


the 


sending the name of a NEW subscriber 
with their .wn for one doliar—thus get- 
ting two papers for one year for only one 
In all cases, however, the addi- 


scribers. Renewals will not be received 
at fifty cents, except when accompanied 
NEW sub- 
scribers at the same time, however, will 


Two 


be received for one year for one dollar. 
New subscribers can also send additional 
new subscribers on the same terms. This 
is below the actual cost of the paper. 
But so anxious are we to have the RU- 
RAL WORLD enter tens of thousands of 
new homes that we are willing to make 
this the RURAL 
WORLD is doing a grand work in up- 
lifting the farmer, and we are more than 
anxious that its benefits shall be extend- 
ed to the widest limits, hence this special 
offer. We hope to have 100,000 subscribers 
on our list for 1900. 
’ 


low offer. We know 








PROF. VAN DEMAN'’S history of the 
Bahia, or seedless orange, as presented on 
page three of this issue, will be read with 
interest, This is authoritative and will be 
accepted; but how difficult it is to cor- 
rect an error that has been promulgated 
by the press. In the interest of truth and 
justice Prof. Van Deman's article should 
be widely published by the horticultural 
press. 





HORTICULTURAL COMMISSIONER 


To the Pan-American Exposition. 


Mr. A. Nelson of Lebanon, Mo., was 
endorsed by the State Horticultural So- 
ciety at the late meeting at Chillicothe 
for appointment as Commissioner of 
Horticulture from Missouri to the Pan- 
American Exposition at Buffalo, N. Y., 
in 191. The appointment would be a 
most excellent one. Mr. Nelson is one 
of the most prominent horticulturists in 
the state, is a leading member of the 
State Horticultural Society and has been 
for a number of years its treasurer. He 
has had large experience in making ex- 
hibits of fruits both individually and offi- 
cially. Many of the Missouri apples that 
are now winning high honors in Paris are 
of his selection and packing. He is a na- 
tive of Western New York and grew up 
in the fruit business there. He also has 
an extended personal and business ac- 
quaintance in Buffalo that would be of 
great assistance to him in making an ex- 
hibit of Missouri's horticultural develop- 
ment and resources. 


THE FARMER'S LONG DAY. 


There are times in the life of every pro- 
gressive and successful man, no matter 
whether he is engaged in commercial pur- 
suits; whether he is striving to win lau- 
rels in any of the professions or whether 
he is the young farmer who hopes one 
day to be known as the man of influence 
is his county and state at all gatherings 
of farmers because he has been a finan- 





for national legislation. The bill reduces 
the tax on that oleomargarine made in its 
natural white color, from two cents to 
one-fourth cent per pound, so the work- 
‘ngman may have the mixture if he wants 
it, and does not need to take it if he 
doesn’t. Over 200 of the 356 Congressmen 
are said to favor the passage of the bill. 


TENNESSEE AGRICULTURE. 





. 
On pages two and eight of this issue 
presented a description of the dairy 
barn of the University of Tennessee— 
that should be of considerable value to 
our readers. Not that the barn described 
'S such an one as we would advise all of 
our readers to build—comparatively few 
ot those needing barns can afford to put 
$5,000 into a barn—but there are many 
ideas to be gathered from studying the 
article and fllustrations. There is no 
Questioning the fact that money put into 
Properly planned barns will yield large 
returns, and especially is this true in 
dairy farming. We concur with Dr. Dab- 
ney, director of the Tennessee Experi- 
ment Station, in regarding Tennessee as 
being well suited for dairying, but due 
attention must be given to proper shel- 
‘er for cows and for their feed. The ad- 
vantages of silos should be carefully con- 
Sidered by Tenn ers. A Ten- 
hessee correspondent, Mr. P. 8. Garman, 
*xpresses the opinion in a letter on this 
page that the state is deficient in native 
Srasses, and, for that reason, cannot be 
suited to dairying. We think the Experi- 
= Station people will be able to over- 
—_ this difficulty, if it exists, by 1n- 
toducing grasses or by showing how the 
Stilo and forage crops can be made to sup- 
> the deficiency. We hope to hear fur- 
So from Dr. Dabney, Prof, Soule, Mr. 
——— “Maplehurst” and other Ten- 
‘esseeans on how best to develop Ten- 


is 


cial when, if such ends are at- 
tained, the working day will begin long 
before the morning dawns for his ‘“‘no- 
body neighbor’ and continues long after 
the ‘‘ne’er-do-well’’ has sunk to peaceful 
slumbers. This is part of the price to 
be paid for financial success and satis- 
factory honors. 

But rising at four o'clock and continu- 
ing on the go daily until nine o'clock at 
night will demand a penalty. Some farm- 
ers think such procedure indicates thrift. 
Yes, in a season of rush, but, no, decided- 
ly when, by systematic plan the business 
of farming can be managed without such 
strain on muscle and nerve, 

No man can do intelligently his best 
work when his body is so weary, that as 
soon as he sits down in any quiet spot 
he falls asleep. The right disposition of 
the hours for work on the farm should be 
comprehensively studied. The farm home 
that judiciously settles this problem has 
taken a very advanced position in agri- 
culture. Many an honest and well-mean- 
ing farmer by long days, not works, but 
drags the push, heart and life out of 
himself and his family, thus making the 
life on a farm hateful to them all. 

The farmer needs time at this as well 
as other seasons for reading. When crops 
are growing and needing cultivation, then 
should he keep in touch with others to 
know wherein mistakes may be remedied 
and successes be made more successful. 
What good will reading do one, when the 
paper falls from the hand, because an 
overtaxed nature is too weary to keep 
eyes open when activities cease? Sys- 
tematize the work so that proper rest 
may be taken. Life is only worth living 
when rightly lived. The boys and girls 
will prize more the parents who taught 
them the value of life, than the ones 
leaving broad acres, if with the latter is 
bequeathed the conception that life is one 





nessee agriculture, 


A RED LETTER DAY 


In Missourt Horticulture. 





The corner-stone of the Missouri Fruit 
Experiment Station building at Mountain 
Grove, Wright County, Mo., will be laid 
next Saturday, June 2. Elaborate ar- 
rangements are being made for a big pic- 
nic—40 acres of ground have been set aside 
for camping purposes—and it is expected 
that thousands of people from all over 
the Ozark country will be there to take 
part in the parade and other ceremonies. 
Hon. A. M. Dockery and Hon. Joseph 
Flory, gubernatorial candidates, have been 
invited to make speeches, also Hon. N. 
F. Murray and L. A. Goodman, president 
and secretary respectively of the State 
Horticultural Society, and many other 
prominent Missourians. Hon. Norman 
J. Colman, whose active interest in Mis- 
souri horticulture covers a period of 50 
years, hopes to be present and make anad- 
dress. He will be greatly pleased to meet 
RURAL WORLD readers on that 
casion. 


oc- 


CURING COW PEA HAY. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I have raised 
cow peas for hay and if properly handled 
this hay ranks with the best for horses, 
mules and cows. Hogs will eat it very 
well in winter, especially the peas. If two 
crops are raised here in Arkansas the 
plan is about as follows: 

Break the land good and deep with a 
two-horse turning plow, harrow down and 
then sow the peas broadcast, using four 
to five pecks per acre; plow with a one- 
horse turning pjow and harrow off. When 
the leaves near the ground begin to turn 
yellow, mow and let sun from 2% to 28 
hours. If the vines are very thick and 
heavy, as they generally are, turn the 
hay over after it has well cured on top. 
Be careful and avoid cutting in cloudy 
weather, for if pea hay gets very wet, its 


one or two wagon loads in the barn. Then 
throw a few poles or rails on this when 
more hay may be put in, Cow pea hay 
requires lots of air. 
Pasture second crop and turn under 
what is left, for cow peas are unexcelled 
as a fertilizer. If only one crop or pas- 
ture is desired, sow broadcast after wheat 
is harvested. Plow the peas in with a 
one-horse plow and harrow off. They 
ean be sown in drills, three feet apart 
and cultivated the same as corn. 

T. H. CANTRELL. 
Creagheaé Co., Ark. 





SOIL MOISTURE. 
How the Supply May Be Controlled. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The import- 
ance of thoroughly understanding the 
principles which underlie proper tilth is 
recognized by every intelligent, thinking 
farmer, yet too many are still neglectful 
or ignorant of these principles to secure 
good tilth under all conditions. Plowing, 
which is usually the first operation upon 
the soil, should be thoroughly and prop- 
erly done, for after-cultivation can never 
make up for defects in this fundamental 
operation. The soil should be moist 
enough so that as the furrow slice bends 
it will break and crumble, leaving it in a 
pulverized condition, rather than in clods 
or lumps. The amount 


rowing and after-cultivation. 


soil can be quite largely 
proper methods of tillage. 
dry sod land which has been wet by heavy 
rains after plowing, we can by rolling re- 
establish to a large extent capillary at- 
traction and bring the water to the sur- 
face for evaporation. The process of 
drying can be checked at the proper stage 
by thoroughly pulverizing the upper por- 
tion of the soil, which will break the con- 
nection of the soil particles and act as a 
mulch. This matter of being able to con- 
trol the moisture content of the soil to a 
considerable degree is worthy of careful 
consideration as it has much influence 
upon the temperature 
condition of the soil. 
sons of drought it may mean the success 
or failure of the crop. 
The difference between cultivating land 
one inch in depth and three inches in 
depth in its different effects upon the 
moisture content of the soil is very con- 
siderable, as is also the effect of the 
styles of tools used in the work. The 
tool making wide, deep grooves and ridges 
increases the rate of evaporation, while 
one which pulverizes and makes the soil 
very fine will decrease the rate of evapo- 
ration. The first gives more surface to 
the air, and consequently the moisture 
evaporates more rapidly. The other, not 
only more completely breaks the capil- 
lary attraction by which the water rises 
to the surface, but exposes less surface of 
the soil to the air. Thus we see how, by 
intelligent methods and selection of im- 
plements, we can, to a considerable ex- 
tent, control this most important element 
of moisture, which so largely contributes 
to the welfare of the crop, in its influence 
upon the temperature and mechanical 
condition of the soil, and in securing for 
the crop its nutriment from the soil or 
from the fertilizing elements which may 


have been added. 
J. A. TILLINGHAST, 
R. L. Agricultural Experiment Station. 


value will be reduced 50 per cent and 
Ms +, | foothold. 
sometimes it is entirely ruined. Don't My {a in i> : 
bale it, for it invariably molds. Put about y idea is to let any grass grow that 


of moisture in 
the soil is a very important factor to con- 
sider when plowing, and also in the har- 


The moisture in the layer of agricultural 
controlled by 
If we wish to 


GRASSING WORN LaNDs. 
Suggestions by an East Tennesseean, 


Editor RURAL WORLD: One of the 
most practical and helpful talks made at 
the East Tennessee Farmers’ Convention 
was by Paul F. Kefauver of Madison- 
ville, Tenn., advocating the grassing of 
poor fields. 

Seeding to clover, even hen practiced 
judiciously in a well-ordered rotation of 
crops, has proven, on the great majority 
of farms throughout this Section, to be 
an almost profitless waste of rood money. 
So seldom is a good stand sewred, that [ 
think on the whole its actuad expense is 
not repaid. From constant «cropping our 
southern uplands have becume so defi- 
cient in humus, lime, nitrifyng bacteria, 
or other elements of plant fiod that our 
soils are sick. The trouble ft not in any 
one, but more or less im il of these 
causes. As this wornout emdition has 
been a good while coming avout, it will 
take time and skill to rectiy the evils 
and to bring our fields to tleir pristine 
glory of former clover days. 

The farmers should not kill the wild 
clovers, sedge and patches of blue grass, 
as they will act as soil feed@s and will 
loosen it up by their roots. [he 
mutton made in grazing wil pay more 
than the same area possibly cad in grain 
even with the increased prductiveness 
of such soll. 

In a 20-acre field the write sowed to 
grass without a grain nurse cwp last fall, 
and to clover this spring, ve find the 
stand thinner than on an adjining piece 
of a similar character, bit in oats. 
Grasses and clover, too, alone, have made 
almost twice the growth thai they have 
when sown with oats. The cover in the 
second field is a sorry erop excepting 
about two acres that were lately cleared, 
on this it stands thick and grows luxuri- 
antly, whereas on the lard just adjoining 
it seems to be scarcely abl to get a 


beef or 


will, cover the bare places with straw and 
fill in the gullies with trush and rock. 
Then take the money regijlarly put into 
expensive grasses and bi feed stuff or 
more stock-and thé manife froin these 
will soon cover the land. Harrow this and 
seed to blue grass, red-top and orchard 
grass and this will give heavier sod than 
most seeded pastures that I see which 
have about one green blade to every 
square foot. MAPLEHU RST. 
Russellville, Tenn, 


THE ONE-MULE SYSTEM. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: In a recent 
issue your able correspondent, Wm. 
Manning of Woodruff Couity, this state, 
advises a Green County farmer to bed up 
his wet land with one mule. I always 
regret to hear any one advocate the one- 
mule system; it is the cure of southern 
agriculture. I recently counted 16 men 
following 16 mules in a ten-acre field, 
plowing for peas, each plow running 
scarcely .four inches deep by five wide. 
What could they have doie if one man 
had been following three mules hitched to 
a sixteen-inch steel plow? Just ‘‘figger’’ 
a little. If your Green County reader 
will plow with three good nules or horses 
to a sixteen-inch steel jlow, in lands 
from ten to thirty steps wide, leaving good 
open dead furrqws, he will double dis- 
count the “one mule” both in time and 
yield. Now don’t understend me as try- 
ing to criticize friend Manning, for I am 
almost a neighbor of his, that is I live in 
Phillips County, same state, sometimes 
go to Brinkley, and milk od (and young) 
mooly cows. But I don feel so sure 
about that feeding question. We have a 


FROM MIDDLY TENNESSEE, 


Where Sassafras, Sjw Brier and Sedge 
Grass/Grow. 


a point on the sojthwest part of 
Cumberland Plateay in Lawrence Coun- 
ty, Tenn., about 3¢ miles north of 
Tennessee-Alabama line. While our coun- 


ty has not the repulation of being one of 


the | I 


President C. W,; Dabney of our Agricul- 
tural Experimen/ Station, in the Twelfth 
Annual Report, says that 
distinctly a daity state.’ This, it seems 
to me, mistake, for, so far as my 
observation extends, we 
valuable grass that 
soil 


is a 
have no 
is indigenous 
And this, in my 


to our 
opinion, is a prime | ¢ 


in Middle Tennessee. That it does so in 
other parts of the state is not questioned. 
But our soil seems to have 
capacity for three kinds of vegetable 
growth, namely, sassafras, “‘saw’’ brier 
and sedge grass, and to rid the land of 
these and grow grasses that are profit- 
able is no easy task for the farmer in 
our county. But don’t worry, stock peas 
are coming to the front. More anon. 
P. 8. GARMAN. 

Lawrence Co., Tenn. 

TO THRESH PE 


With a Threshing Machine 


HOW 








Editor RURAL WORLD: I 
so flooded with so many letters of inquiry 
from RURAL WORLD readers as to how 


have been 


I managed to thresh cow peas with a 
common threshing machine that [ must 
ask space in your valuable paper to an- 


swer those inquiries, hoping it may be at 
the same time beneficial to many others of 
our brother farmers. 

It would be 
changes that 
be made in 


the 
have to 


impossible 
would necessarily 
the makes of 
chines, but as all threshing machinery is 


to explain 


various ma- 
made to conform to certain general prin- 
ciples, an explanation of how one machine 
is arranged for this work will indicate 
how others must be fixed. 
The first thing necessary the 
peas or hay harvested and cured proper- 
ly, as you would for hay; then put in 
bulk as in the mow or rick, and allowed to 
stand until they become toughened, or 
what is termed in the sweat. Then they 
are ready, according to our experience, to 
thresh. 
The machine comes next. We changed 
the pulley on the cylinder for one much 
larger than the one used in grain thresh- 
ing, so as to lower the speed at least one- 
half, using the very worst worn teeth we 
could get. Then we took out every other 
tooth, using only one section of the con- 
cave, with the remainder of the space 
filled with blank concaves. 
In lowering the speed of the cylinder on 
some machines one lowers the speed of 


is to have 


Editor RURAL W9(RLD: I write from | then 


water and a small living 
the | here somehow. 


“Tennessee is | ment 
mand for agricultural education. 


during the coming winter, and as it will 
unlimited | be 
this number with the present laboratory 


silo, separator and Babcock tester, 
I can't feed one cow up to four per cent 
milk, although her pedigree is a yard 


day. Will cotton seed mea! bring her up? 
Our customers are crying for more but- 





A Filter fer Sorghum Juice 


Wanted. g 


but | all 
should 
the machine should run full speed, 
long; while one next to her will go 5.6 any | same as in threshing other grain. 

can be done by increasing the size of pul- 
leys, or decreasing the size, as the case 


ter and we would like to give it to|may be. This I think can be readily un- 
them. Os ‘Ee derstood by any practical machine man. 
Phillips Co., Ark. The riddles also have to be of larger mesh 
FROM EASTERN TEXAS than those used in grain threshing, so 


the peas can readily pass through to the 


other parts of the machine. This 
not be done. All other parts of 
the 
This 


rain auger. As I said in the outset these 


and mechanical 
Especially in sea- 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I am a new 
subscriber to the RURAL WORLD, but 


are the general principles as I understand 
them, and those are the changes | made 
in my machine as near as I can explain, 


its weekly visits have convinced me that 
it is the best agricultural paper I have 
any knowledge of. I think every farmer 
in the United States should take and read 
it. It is worth ten times its cost. But in 
this county we have men who, although 
called farmers, never read anything on 
the line of farming. But | am going to 


a 
Pp 


spring and the coldest one I have seen in 
some years, especially in this latitude | t 
(32% degrees). The crops are about three 
weeks later than usual. 

I am farming on a small scale and try |F 
to diversify and be self-sustaining. Ijs 
grow sorghum and make my Own syrup. s 
I have a nice plot of sorghum growing. 
Will some one of the RURAL WORLD 


cheap filament filter for sorghum juice? 
Harrison Co., Tex. B. C. WILSON. t 


preciative words. We trust he will suc- 
ceed in convincing many of his neighbors 
that money spent in subscribing for the 
RURAL WORLD is well invested. Those 
who make effort to get good farm papers 








long day of weary toil. 


Kingston, R. I. 





vice. 


in Central West Arkansas, 
try to get up a big club for the RURAL the Indian line. 
WORLD this coming winter. sidered a dark corner, but four years ago 

We have had a great deal of rain this the Kansas City and Southern R. R. came 
booming through the mountains and on to 


and south. 
along the line, adding much to the ap- 


eove and entirely surrounded with mount- 
ains. 


readers please tell me how to make a valleys. 
: S stony, but they are just the thing for 


Mr. Wilson has our thanks for his ap- | range is splendid. 
gooa water and plenty of it. 


malaria. 
of all kinds, especially sheep and goats. 


on the sides of the mountains are subject 


circulated are doing the world good ser- | to homestead entry. 
abreast 


threshing the 
SLAYTON. 


nd I was successful in 
eas. B. W. 
King Bee, Ripley Co., Mo. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: We are here 
bordering on 
Formerly this was con- 


he Gulf, giving us a good outlet north 
Towns have been built all 


earance of the country, as well as to its 
ubstantial prosperity. Mena, the county 
eat of this (Polk) county, is situated in a 


There are many fine farms in these 
The foot hills are rough and 


The spring and summer 
Of course we have 
There is no 
This is a great place for stock 


ruit and berries. 


Thousands of acres of government land 


not 
and 


Why are we 


with northern Arkansas 


made for 
where 


the mountains, just 
we could find health, 


any 
good 
So we all got 


nlace, 





the best in Middle Jennessee, it is bound- | Way to get back again. What we need |! 
ed on the north bk Maury and on the| are brains, energy and capital to put us | ent 
east by Giles counties, said to be two of in the front rank. J. D. GARLAND. 
the best counties h the middle division Polk Co., Ark 
of the state. Our sil is underiaid with @/ 4 gHORT COURSE IN AGRICULTURE. 
red subsoil and ih its virgin state ts 
quite productive The short course in agriculture offered I 
The grains mostly and successfully | by the University of Tennessee at Knox- 
grown are wheat, corn, oats and rye, | Ville, Tenn., during the winter of 1900 was 
Red clover, timahy and red top are|4 success in every sense of the word. As 
grown to some eftent, but not success-| a result, a broader and more liberal 
fully. course will be offered the coming winter : 


Large additions are being made to the 
equipment of the Agricultural Depart- t 
in order to meet this increased de- | 





A new brick dairy building is being ’ 


very | erected whiéh will be provided with every 
facility for teaching farm dairying, home 


lairying, commercial dairying, butter 


will be at least fifty men in attendance 


difficult to accommodate more than 
facilities, it will be well for those intend- 
ing to take this course to notify the 
Professor of Agriculture at the earliest 
possible date, as in case more than fifty 
men should apply, it would be necessary 
to place their names on file for the open- 
ing of the next course. 

The demand for stockmen, dairymen, 
foremen, etc., greatly exceeds the sup- 
ply, and as the course offered is practical, 
short (10 weeks), and the cost attaching 
is insignificant ($40.00 to $50.00, exclusive 
of railroad fare), it is hoped that many 
young men of Tennessee will avail them- 
selves of the opportunity offered by the 
University for securing the much-needed 
scientific information regarding farm 
work, ANDREW M. SOULE, 

Professor of Agriculture. 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 
The RURAL WORLD its pleased to note 
the many evidences of the energy that is 
being put into the Agricultural Depart- 
ment (we wish they would call it the 
Agricultural College) of the University of 
Tennessee, Prof. Andrew M. Soule as 
professor of agriculture and his associates 
are surely doing good work and the in- 
stitution is providing opportunities which, 
if improved by the farmers of Tennessee, 
will, in a few years, revolutionize the 
farming of that state. 


A SUGGESTION ON THE STRIKE, 





Editor RURAL WORLD: I have watch- 
ed with a good deal of interest the strike 
now going on in your city. This thought 
has occurred to me: Incorporate the 
union and make it responsible in law and 
let employers deal with the union instead 
of the individual. This would lead to the 
formation of rival unions and thus keep 
prices within bounds. It would also throw 
the responsibility of disciplining the un- 
ruly on the union instead of the employ- 
er. You may call it a labor trust or what 


you like. So long as there seems a de- 
termination to maintain the union, the 
individual is lost sight of. This would 


test the union and give it a trial on the 
same basis as organized capital. 
Callaway Co., Mo. J. L. ERWIN. 


LETTER BOX. 


PUTNAM CoO., N. E. MO.—Almost every 
farmer we have talked to lately has 
expressed the opinion that he never saw 
better prospects for crops than there are 


this year. The only crop that is at all 
short is the hay crop. The pastures, 
however, are good.—Wnionville (Mo.) Re- 


publican. 

RANDOLPH CO., CENTRAL MO.—The 
outlook for a good crop was never better. 
Corn is doing its best; oats are as fine as 
we ever saw; grass is not as good as it 
might be. Wheat is just immense. Mr. 
Dennis, one of our best farmers, says he 
never saw better prospects for a good 
crop in his life.—Cor. Moberly (Mo.) Dem- 
ocrat. 


BENTON Co., 8S. W. MO.—If fair 
weather prevails, a great deal of wheat 
will be harvested in Benton county this 
week, and preparations were made to 
push the work this week, but the rain and 
threatening weather Monday prevented 
in some portions. The prospect for a fine 
yield was never better in Benton county, 
and with good weather the bulk of tne 
crop will be harvested this week.—War- 
saw (Mo.) Times. 


BARTON CO., 8. W. MO.—This section 
was visited at 10 a. m. to-day with a ter- 
rible storm of rain, hail and wind. The 
rainfall was 2% inches, accompanied by 
hail with stones as large as a small hen’s 
Window glass was broken out and 


ege D 
the fruit is all beaten to pieces. Crops of 
all kinds are badly damaged, The wheat 


crop, which is the best we have had for 
fifteen years, has been just harvested and 
is in very bad condition, with o shocks 
lown down and badly scattered. 
ine 17. E. E. FINK. 





For 17 years I have ob- | the 
served closely, and during that time most 
all that have left have managed in some 


county tis 


every day. 


southern Missouri? I will try to explain] PETTIS CO., CENTRAL MO0O.—The 
People living in the low lands south and | prospect for a fine yield of wheat was 
east of here, like this “old reb,"’ stuck to | never better in Pettis County than at 
the swamps until broken up and down, | present. 


The stand is good and well headed, the 


berry fine and ripening just right. 


The acreage in the county is short, but 
increased yield per acre will make 


up for the loss in acres, 


With good weather, the bulk of the crop 
n this cgunty will be harvested the pres- 
week.—Sedalia (Mo.) Democrat. 


BOONE CO., CENTRAL MO.—We have 


a fine prospect for good crops of all kinds 
this season, and we hope that we may ap- 


yreciate these blessings as we should, and 


render that homage that is due to Him 
who is so bountifully blessing our neigh- 
bors, 
tiful spiritual harvest and of the sending 


and may this be a season of a beau- 


of many true laborers into this harvest 


field that the fleld may be extended, and 


he bad seed that produces tares rooted 
yut In order that the wheat may grow and 
ring forth a hundred fold.—Centralia 
Mo.) Guard 


NEW MADRID 


harvesting a 


co., 8. E. MO.—This 


good crop of 


t j “4 Dime a wheat, but under unfavorable conditions, 
necessity if dairying is to be made profit- | making, cheese making, milk testing, milk as we are having too much rain. Corn 
able at the prices obtainable for the paste urization, etc. It will be one of the |. .4q cotton look well, but are getting very 
products in our county. With some | finest buildings of the kind in the south ‘ —_ , : 

. wih ; weedy and grassy owing to the excessive 
knowledge of the several grasses grown | ant bo be ~espec a yuilt for the pur-| rain. My wife thinks that she has solved 
from Pennsylvania to Oregon, there is, in| pose of giving the character of instruction | ine much discussed question, “‘What it 
my opinion, none that excels blue grass, | noted above. cheat?’ She says it is the unpollenized 
and I doubt whether any one would care Great enthusiasm is being manifested | yy .a¢. What think you? 
to risk his reputation as a grass pro-| over the short course in agriculture. Al- June 14 F. M. KIRLIN 
ducer and stock grower upon the state- | ready over eighteen men have applied for We think that cheat is i at and sacl 

F at is nat ¢ > s 
ment that blue grass grows successfully | information concerning this course. There | ¢.om cheat (or chess) seed as certainly 


as oats do from oat seed. 


PULASKI CoO., 





ILL.—Fine weather for 


ducks at this writing and has been for 


three or four weeks, as it rains nearly 
Wheat is fine and is ripe and 
falling some on account of rain. Corn is 
getting to be hard to find on account of 
grass and weeds. Grass, clover, stock 
peas and upland corn are looking fine. 
Stock is doing well. Grapes promise a fine 


crop. Save all the water you can. Fill up 

your ponds, Cisterns should have been 

filled. JNO. V. SHANER. 
June 19, 


NEWTON CO., 8. W. MO.—The wheat 
crop is better than for several 
Harvesting began June 7. The acreage is 
about average. Oats are lookifg well and 
the indications are favorable for an av- 
erage crop. A large acreage was sowed. 
Clover haying began last week. The crop 
will be very uneven—some good and some 
very spotted. Corn generally is making 
a very good growth. Rain was badly 
needed, but we had a good one this morn- 


years 


ing. Early potatoes are not very good on 
account of dry weather. Peaches are 
about half a crop. There will be an 


abundance of blackberries if nothing hap- 
pens to them. M. E. CAMERER. 
June 15. 





CALLAWAY CO., CENTRAL MO.— 
Strawberries were a fine crop and lasted 
about a month. Early blackberries and 
raspberries are now ready for use and 
yielding well. Plums are a full crop, ap- 
ples and peaches have dropped badly; 
grapes very full. Wheat harvest has be- 
gun. Wheat badly lodged and not ripen- 
ing evenly. Some fungus disease de- 
stroyed one-half to two-thirds, and some- 
times the whole head of wheat, was worse 
on smooth heads than on bearded, and 
much worse on strong land than thin. 
The potato and corn prospect, as well as 
oats, is very fine. The hay crop is short; 
though much improved during the past 
week. J. L. ERWIN. 
June 18. 


BARTON CoO., 8. W. MO.—Mr. B. Pow- 
ell of Lamar, Mo., called at the RURAL 
WORLD office on Monday last and re- 


ported agricultural affairs in Barton 
County as being in splendid condition. 
Crops are considerably more advanced 


than at this date last year. 
beans and broom corn, 


Flax, castor 


all of which are 
grown extensively in that part of the 
state, all lock well Hay is an impor- 


tant crop in Barton County, there being a 
vast amount baled and shipped to New 
Orleans and St. Louis. The crop is not 
quite as promising, Mr. Powell says, as 
usual. The fruit crop is also somewhat 
disappointing. 

The Lamar cheese factory is in a flour- 
ishing condition and increasing its out 
put. Mr. Powell is handling sheep and 
reports the business as being on a good 
paying basis. His flock has yielded him a 
profit of 150 to 200 per cent during the 
year just past. 

EFFINGHAM CO., ILL.—The excessive 
rains of the last few weeks have very 
greatly delayed farm work. The result is 
weedy corn fields. Much of the corn is 
but from two to four inches high and al- 
most irredeemably imbedded in a mass 
of weeds. The prospect for a crop of corn 
is very discouraging and without a ces- 
sation of rain very soon will be a fail- 
ure, Wheat is so much of a failure that 
there is really none. But as every cloud 
has a silver lining so has the situation 
in other respects. The fruit crop bids fair 
to be abundant. Small fruit has yielded 
wonderfully and the indications point to- 
wards a large crop of apples, peaches, 
pears and blackberries. The hay crop 
will be the largest for years, provided the 
weather is suitable for harvesting it. 

The streams have overflowed their 
banks several times since the first of April 
and considerable damage has been done 
to bottom land in washouts and carrying 
away the soil and much of the corn has 
been washed out. The corn on low lands 
is not only fully choked with weeds, but is 
now of a lively yellow color. a 

The Cliff, June 16. DYPE. 
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THE NEW DAIRY BARN 

Of the University of Tennessee 
Editor RURAL WORLD: The import- 
ance of good farm buildings is not gen- 


ft 


erally recognized in the South. Too often 
after the crops are gathered, the proper 
facilities are not provided for housing and 
preserving them inas sitable form. Time 
and again it has been demonstrated also 


that a great waste of food and energy 
takes place where animals are exp sed 
during inclement weather This is the 
prevailing practice in most localities and 
indicates a reason why stock interests 


have not succeeded as well as might have 
been anticipated from a consideration of 
the general surroundings Good farm 
buildings are a sign of intelligence, thrift 
and prosperity and form an esse ntial part 
of the equipment of any farm where mod- 
ern methods are employed 

It was determined by the authorities of 
the University of Tennessee in 18% to 
erect a new stock barn on the farm. This 
barn was completed in the early part of 
1899, and has now been occupied about 
one year. The limited amount of money 
available—$5,000—for the construction of 

the barn rendered the strictest economy 
necessary to secure all that was deemed 
desirable in the structure. A careful ex- 
amination of barns in the vicinity and 
those in use at other experiment stations 
was therefore made. In this way many 
valuable suggestions were secured, and 
these, combined with a study of the local 
conditions, enabled the erectiqn of a 
“practical barn,” whose cost is within 
the means of many of our dairy and stock 
farmers. The plans used were designed 
by Mr. Leon Beaver; the carpenter work 
was done by Cooley Bros.; the cement 
floors were were laid by Chandler Bros., 
all of Knoxville; the stall fixtures were 
furnished by the Barbee Wire and Iron 
Works, of Chicago, Ill. 

The barn embraces all the modern ideas 
with regard to correct sanitation, ventila- 
tion and utility. It is one of the few mod- 
els of its kind erected by any Southern 
agricultural college. While it may not be 
an “ideal” barn in many respects, it will 
serve as a useful guide to those who in- 
tend building in the future. There are 
some features that would not be of value 
to the average farmer, though necessary 
in an experimental barn, constructed es- 
pecially for the purposes of experimental 
work and for giving instruction to agri- 
cultural students in the methods of judg- 
ing, feeding and managing live stock. 

The building is a frame structure 54x73 
feet 6 inches, exclusive of the silos, which 
are 18x30 feet, and an annex which is 18x50 
feet. Figure 1 shows the general exterior 
elevation of the barn as approached from 
the south. The silos are situated at the 
north end of the barn, some ten feet being 
under ground. This brings them on a 
level with the basement and, as they open 
into the cow stable, it materially lessens 
the labor of feeding. The location of the 
silos in barn construction, however, will 
be determined by the plan of the stable 
and the most convenient method of get- 
ting food to it. 

The annex on the west side of the barn 
is two stories high. In the basement are 
stalls for bulls and calves, while the up- 
per story is devoted to the various wagons 
and implements needed in farm work. A 
large corn crib is situated conveniently 
near the barn. While the exterior ap- 
pearance of the barn is plain, it is at- 
tractive and pleasing to the eye. It is 
substantially built and is of the type 
known as a bank barn, and as these pre- 
sent some features of special interest to 
our farmers, a digression will be made to 
call the attention of our readers to some 
of the special advantages of this style of 
barn. 

The barn is built into the side of a small 
hill. By the construction of a retaining 
wall, which also forms the foundation of 
the two interior sills, and by projecting 
the barn forward on the face of the slope, 
a stable is secured opening on the ground 
level, and yet sufficiently protected on 
the north and west to keep it warm in 
winter. This leaves two faces of the sta- 
ble foundation exposed, so that a continu- 
ous row of windows on the eastern and 
southern sides gives ample light and ven- 
tilation. This method of construction 
brings the second floor on a level with the 
ground and no artificial bridges are neces- 
sary to enter the barn. Generally speak- 
ing, in the construction of a bank barn 
great labor and expense are entailed in 
the excavation of the stable. In this in- 
stance it was only necessary to cut down 
and level two sides of the slope, thus re- 
ducing the labor of leveling to a mini- 
mum. The food materials carried in on 
the second floor are all elevated by suit- 
able machinery, so that the silage, rough- 
ness, grain, etc., required for the stock in 
the stable below, are easily transferred to 
the place where needed. There are thou- 
sands of natural building sites in Tennes- 
see where barns of this type can be con- 
structed at little expense. While other 
advantages might be instanced, these are 
sufficient to impress upon the reader the 
importance of taking advantage of a nat- 
ural site when building is contemplated. 

Figures 3, 4 and 5 present in some de- 
tail the transverse section of the barn, 
the plan of the basement, and of the 
ground floor or storage barn. From an 
examination of the transverse section, it 
will be seen that the posts, plates, etc., 
are of heavy timbers. The roof is trussed 
from above so as to leave the storage in 
the clear. It is of the type known as sad- 
dle roof. As already stated, the brick re- 
taining wall forms two sides of the sta- 
ble and supports the frame work of the 
barn; the other two sides are supported 
by the foundation piers of brick on which 
rest the heavy framing timbers. Figure 
3 also shows the situation of the mangers 
and the arrangement of the gutters in the 
concrete floor. It provides in detail the 
several dimensions of the storage barn 








“Brevity is the 
Soul of Wi.’’ 


Wit is wisdom. Blood is life. Impure 
blood is leving death. Health depends 
on good blood. Disease is due to bad 
blood. The blood can be purified. 
Legions say Hood’s Sarsaparilla, Amer- 
ica’s Greatest Blood Medicine, purifies it. 
A brief story but it tells the tale. 
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Never Disappoints : 


FIG. 1 


SOUTH ELEVATION OF BARN 





FIG. 9.| THE MILK ROOM. 





and the stable, and shows the size aml 
character of timber used in the various 
features of the structure The factory 
system of exposed structural timbers was 
followed in the construction of the stable, 
and the spaces between the supporting 
timbers are enclosed with matched ceiling 
and the whole painted white. This gives 
an attractive appearance and permits the 
walls to be washed whenever necessary. 

The cow stable, Figures 4 and 6, is situ- 
ated in the basement and is provided with 
a Portland cement floor, having a sloping 





six inches high am three inches thick, 
with a rounding bttom. The opposite 
side is sixteen inche high and maintains 
the same thickness The width of the | 
manger is two feet md six inches, and it 
dces duty for both wed and water. The 
barn is supplied wit] water from the city 
mains and hence thre is ample force to 
carry it all throug? the building. The 
mangers have a gra@ towards the center 
and by putting a plu in the central out- 
let, the cattle can al drink at will, and 
at the conclusion thetrough can be thor- 


iron gas pipihg with the division posts 
sunk into thé concrete to a considerable 
depth and stfongly braced so that they 
are firm andirigid. These stalls consist 
of adjustable) gates and panels support- 
ed by a wov@ wire mesh. To the front 
of the stalls ® attached a strong support 
which runs the entire length of the stable 
and being ited to the stall divisions 
gives them dity. The doors open by 
means of a sjring so that as the cows are 
milked they y be turned out if desired. 
These stall _ also keep the animals 
] 
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FIG. 3. 





surface as Figure 4 indicates. The man- 
gers face the exterior walls of the barn. 
A four-foot passage is provided between 
the stalls, and the manure gutters are 
sixteen inches wide. The floors and gut- 
ter are pitched towards the center, where 
trap doors connecting with underground 
sewers are situated, so that the stable 
can be easily flushed out and kept in a 
sanitary condition at all times. The floor 
|of the cow stable is raised four inches 
above the main floor and above the four- 
foot passageway provided between the 


oughly flushed out and kept sweet and 
ciean. It will thus be seen that this meth- 
ed of construction makes the mangers 
practically perfect from a sanitary stand- 
point. For experimental purposes, we 
have found it necessary to provide divis- 
jons between these mangers. This has 
beer cheaply accomplished by cutting out 
a section of board the shape of the man- 
ger, hinging it over the lower angle of the 
stall division with hoop iron, placing a 
2x6 scantling at the near side of the 
manger, and fastening the division firmly 





separated solthat ease of milking is pos- 
sible and th@e is no danger of one cow 
tramping on the udder of another. They 
also present A handsome appearance and 
are strong afd durable. They enable the 
strictest cleahliness and do away with the 
necessity of tying the animal. This gives 
the animals perfect freedom and allows 
them that cpmfert which is essential to 
their well-being. The chains across the 
| stalls just im frent of the gutter prevent 
ithe cows from standing or lying in the 
droppings. By moving the adjustable 
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stalls. This makes the manure gutters 
eight inches deep on the side next to the 
cow and only four inches on the side next 
to the passage. While this affords all the 
advantages of a deep gutter, it lessens the 


a deep trench as they pass back and forth 
from the platform on which they stand. 
The mangers are constructed of concrete 
and extend the entire length of the stalls, 
and form a part of the floor. The side of 
the manger, Figure 7, next to the cows, is 


danger of the cows suddenly stepping into | 


|by a sliding bolt lock. These partitions 
j}are so nicely adjusted that they prevent 
| the admixture of the different cows’ feed, 
and at the same time just sufficient space 
| ix left to enable the free movement of wa- 
ter through the entire length of the feed- 
ing trough. Their mobility and ease of 
adjustment is a decided advantage when 
it becomes necessary to scour the manger. 

Stalls, Figure 8, are provided in the 
| stable for thirty cows. As already stated 
the heads face outward. The stalls are of 


swinging panel the stalls are easily adapt- 
ed to the size of the animal. The idea is 
to keep the panel adjusted so that all the 
droppings will fall in the gutter. It will 
be observed that the stalls in this barn 
are of two sizes, namely, for large and 
small cows. All] the stalls have a uniform 
width of three feet and six inches, but on 
one side of the stable they are five feet 
and six inches fn length, and on the other 
four feet and eight inches in length. This 
(Continued on Page 8.) 
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ant evils. It aids digestion, purifies 
improves the appetite, 





RE YOU FULL OF GINGER? 


VITAL TABLETS, the quick and safe cure for Constipation, Nervous Dys- 
pepsia, Insomnia, Nervous Affections, the ‘‘Biues” and all attend- 


book on “‘Health” and we will send you a 

it and test its merits to your own satisfaction. Isn't st worth trying free? It positively 
cures. Price 10c and 25c per box. 
The Modern Remedy Ccoc-.-, 


induces sweet sleep, tones up the whole 
wystem and makes you 4 new creature. It not only makes you 

feel well, it makes you really well, Itgives you that vim and 

vigor which makes 


If you want health and vigor, good appetite and 
sound sleep, take LAXATIVE NERVO- 


the blood, strengthens the nerves, 
living. | 


no narcotics nor bromides nor other injurious 
drugs. We give the formula with every box. You 
know exactly what you are taking. Originally put up 
for pbysiciars’ use. Ask your druggist for a 





FREE SAMPLE. 





If he hasn’t it, don’t take a substi- 
tute, but send us a stamp for our 


free sample, sufficient for you to try 


Don’t delay sending. 





THE FARM CREAM SEPARATOR. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: We notice 
that you are devoting considerable space 
to hand separators. We do not agree with 
anything that is said in your issue of May 
2, for the reason that we have seen the 
direct results of the use of hand sep- 
arators in too many instances. The hand 
separator has no redeeming features. In 
the first place it is impossible for a farm- 
er to get as much butter-fat out of his 
milk by using it as would be possible 
by the use of steam power. Our station 
men have demonstrated this time and 
again by testing skim-milk that was 
brought to them by farmers who had used 
hand separators. But this is not the 
greatest disadvantage. We claim that 
under this system it is impossible to 
make a grade of butter that will grade 
extra. We know of some of the best but- 
ter-makers in the state of Kansas who 
have been unable to turn out a grade of 
extra after adopting the hand separator 
system. They say to us that the reason 
of this is that they can not get the farm- 
ers to bring the cream to them until after 
it has gone through the ripening process 
and that the butter-maker’s science is all 
lost. There is nothing to do with the 
cream but to put it in a churn and dash it 
around a few times. , 

We say that until the farmers take up 
dairying as an industry, and not as a side 
issue, as is the case with practically all 
of the so-called dairymen of the West, 
that they can not produce milk in suffi- 
cient quantities to justify them in hauling 
the cream to the station. We also make 
the claim, and it is well founded, that 
the farmers will go to the creamery with 
a ten-gallon can of milk every day, but 
will not take the cream from that milk 
more than twice a week, on account of 
the small quantity; this being true, as we 
said before, it is impossible to make a 
grade of butter that will grade extra on 
the market. Consequently patrons who 
use the hand separator will suffer because 
of the fact that the buyers can not pay as 
much as if they furnished a grade of 
goods that would turn out extra cream- 
ery. 

The assertion is also made in your ar- 
ticle that the proprietor will gather up 
the cream for at least 1-10 of the cost of 
hauling the whole milk to the creamery; 
we claim that this assertion is not borne 
out by the facts, and that it will cost just 
as much to deliver a pound of butter in 
the cream as a pound of butter-fat in the 
milk to the creamery. 

In discussing the matter pro. and con. 
with different Kansas creamery men 
who are pushing this hand separator pro- 
ject, the writer in more than one instance 
has put this question direct: “Is it not a 
fact that you are pushing these hand sep- 
arators for the reason that you are receiv- 
ing a hand issi for selling 
them to the farmers?’ The answer has 
been, “Well, yes, what of it?” If this is 
the case with all creamerymen who are 
advocating hand separators, then we say 
it is not the proper stuff for dairy papers 
to print with a view of enlightening the 
dairy farmers. 

BRADY-MERIDEN CREAMERY CoO. 
But then, possibly, it is not the case 
with all creamerymen who are advocating 
hand separators. We have been inclined 
to think that there was merit in the farm 
cream separator idea—that it does have 
some redeeming features—from the farm- 
ers side of the question. Our creamery 
friends must remember that the farmer is 
an important factor in the creamery busi- 
ness and that the latter has a number of 
points to ider in jon with the 
dairy business. We will be glad to hear 
from others on the subject of farm cream 
separators. 


THE NEXT DAIRY CONVENTION. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I notice in 
the RURAL WORLD that there is some 
talk of holding the next dairy meeting at 
Palmyra. We Western Missouri creamery 
men want to protest. We believe West- 
ern Missouri is the best developed dairy 
section of Missouri and the business is 
growing very fast. We want the conven- 
tion where we can get some benefit. Jef- 
ferson City is O. K., but how would Kan- 
sas City suit? If you want the best con- 
vention ever held in Missouri,we'll makeit 
at Kansas City. We have lots of cream- 
eries out here, and all want the meeting 
at Kansas City. 

Our creamery is booming this year. Re- 
ceipts of milk Monday last were 18,002 
pounds, and we are running 13,000 and 
14,000 pounds per day. Our payroll this 
month amounts to $2,000. This country 
will take the lead in dairying from this 
on. W. 8. DILLE. 

Holden, Johnson Co., Mo. 

The executive ittee of the Mi ri 
Dairy Association would like to hear from 
the bers of the iation and others 
interested in dairying as to where they 
desire the next state dairy meeting to be 
held. Palmyra, Jefferson City and Kan- 
sas City are all asking for the convention. 














WE CAN'T DO IT 


without your assistance, but have always 
made a strong effort to turm the attention 
of legitimate homeseekers in this direc- 
tion. It is being done by honest 





A PROFITABLE DAIRY MEETING. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: A very suc- 
cessful dairy meeting was held at Pal- 
myra, Marion Co., Mo., on Saturday, June 
9. The meeting was held in the city hall, 
which was kindly lent for the occasion by 
the mayor. It was a whole day meeting, 
from 9 a. m. until 6 p. m. 

Lectures and demonstrations on the 
proper handling of milk and cream, but- 
ter making and milk testing were given by 
Robt. H. Pethebridge, assisted by Mrs. 
Robt. Pethebridge and Mr. Jas. Macnish 
of the St. Louis branch of the Creamery 
Package Company. 

The meeting was held to give intending 
patrons of the new Palmyra creamery, 
which is being established, an opportunity 
for getting instruction in the handling of 
their milk and cream, so that these prod- 
ucts may reach the markets in prime con- 
dition. 

The creamery is intended to run on the 
farm separator system by which the 
farmer will separate his milk at home 
and have the fresh skim milk for his 
calves and hogs. A De Laval cream sep- 
arator was used to separate several gal- 
lons of milk, which it did in first-class 
style. Some interesting tests were made 
for comparison with the skim-milk of the 
old gravity or setting system. The sep- 
arator skim-milk was shown by the test 
to contain only 1-100 of one per cent of 
butter fat, while the gravity skim-milk 
was found to contain 6-10 per cent of fat. 
In churning an end-over-end barrel churn 
was used and from four gallons of cream 
eleven pounds of the finest butter were 
turned out. Instruction was given in 
washing, salting, working and putting up 
for market, all of which was much ap- 
preciated. 

The separation of the milk excited great 
interest, as several present had never seen 
a@ cream separator operated. About 200 
people were present and al] were pleased 
with what they had scen. 

The Palmyra creamery is being built by 
Mr. A. J. Bleigh, of Palmyra, who hopes 
to get it in running order by July 1. This 
is expected to be a great boon to this dis- 
trict, which is admirably adapted for 
dairying. A VISITOR. 
The Marion County “Herald” gives the 
following account of the same meeting: 
On Saturday last an interested audience 
of about 200 farmers and their wives and 
daughters assembled at the City Hall to 
listen to an address by Robt. H. Pethe- 
bridge on the science of butter making 
practically illustrated. Mrs. W. H. Leg- 
gett brought her cream and while it was 
being churned Mr. Pethebridge talked of 
the best methods of handling and feeding 
cows for dairy purposes and told how to 
ripen cream, make butter anc prepare it 
for market. When the cream was churned 
Mr. Pethebridge worked it up with his 
patent apparatus while the interested 
women crowded around him to watch the 
preceedings. He made 11 pounds of butter 
from the four gallons of cream and it was 
pronounced by our experts to be the best 
article of the kind they have ever sam- 
pled. A 325-pound DeLaval separator was 
next put in operation and the cream ex- 
tracted from a quantity of fresh milk. 
Then followed a most interesting test. 
The skim milk from the separator and 
some skim milk furnished by Wm. Martin 
were put into the tester and tested. 
Barely a trace of butter fat was found in 
the separator skim milk, but in the skim 
milk obtained by the old process of set- 
ting the milk away for the cream to rise 
and then skimming it off there was found 
remaining 6 tenths of one per cent of 
butter fat, which means a loss of from 10 
to 12 per cent by the old method. This 
proves conclusively all that is claimed for 
the DeLaval separator, that it pays its 
way as it goes and earns its owner a 
profit. Several parties had brought milk 
to be tested and one or two good cows 
were developed. Mrs. Thos. McIntyre’s 
cow showed a test of 4.80. Geo. H. Has- 
tings brought milk from a Holstein cow 
that tested 3.80. John Shannon's Jersey 
was 4.50. Prof. McMurry’s Jersey showed 
5. W. L. Bowles brought Jersey milk 
that tested 4 per cent. Wm. Martin had 
sent milk taken from two Jersey cows 
and it gave the surprisingly high test of 
7.8. Martin’s cows are from the celebrat- 
ed herd of Lige Hawkins, near Hannibal. 
D. O. Lane's fine cow loomed up with a 
2.4 per cent test, but it was a very poor 
sample of her milk that went into the 
tester. James Macnish of St. Louis assist- 
ed in taking the tests and pronounced the 
cows an exceptionally fine lot. 

From the interest taken in this meeting 
it is apparent that Mr. Bleigh’s milk ex- 
change will be a success from the start. 
We have the cows, a goodly number of 
good ones. Our farmers have waked up to 
the importance of dairying and the next 
few months will see a revolution in farm- 
ing around Palmyra. 





Silage should never be used as an exclu- 
sive ration, but may be used for at least 
one-half of the coarse food, affording a 
material saving in hay. In sweet corn 
growing districts for the purpose of pre- 
serving the fodder and the wastes from 
the factories, the silo is practically indis- 
pensable. 





Pontiac, Mich. 

Shoo-Fly Mfg. Co.: The barrel (5 gal- 

lons) of “Shoo-Fly” received in June, 1899, 

was as satisfactory as the thirty gallons 
used the two preceding years. 

EASTERN MICHIGAN ASYLUM. 
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neatest weed I have is purslane. When I 

left a week ago, the ground was clean 

and now it is covered with a nice carpet 

of the above. It is a weed that is easily 

destroyed and tells that the land is fer- 

tile. SAMUEL MILLER. 
Bluffton, Mo. 


Horticulture. 


winter meeting of the Missour! | 
state Horticultural Society will be held 
at Farmington, St. Francois Co., Mo., 
December 4, 5 and 6, 1900. 

L. A. Goodman informs the 
RuRAL WORLD that the varieties of 
es on which Missouri was awarded a 
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A TRUE HISTORY OF THE BAHIA 
ORANGE. 


appl Editor RURAL WORLD: Having no- 
first prize at the Paris Exposition were | ti.eq the recent and mistaken account in 
pen Davis, Gilpin, Hopewell, Minkler, | +. RURAL WORLD of the origin and in- 
Willow Twig, York Imperial, Clayton, | troduction of the seedless orange, which 


Grimes, Ingram, Geneton and Winesap. 
———$——$—$—————— 


HORTICULTURAL TALKS. 


is extensively grown in California, and 
now known all over the country as the 
best orange that is generally sold in our 
markets, I wish to state the facts regard- 
ing this valuable variety. They have been 
repeatedly published before, but errone- 
ous stories keep going the rounds of the 
press which are misleading and the “Citi- 
zen"’ of Pomona, California, is badly mis- 
taken in his ideas in several particulars. I 
have the facts from first hands, or I would 
not be so positive. 

About 1866 (not 1875) Mr. Wm. Saunders, 
the gardener of the U. 8. Department of 
Agriculture, learned of the existence of 
an orange of very choice qualities at Ba- 
hia, Brazil, which was growing there un- 
der cultivation, and not in the swamps of 
the Amazon. A lady who had traveled 
there was his informant. He at once 
wrote to our consul there to have budded 
trees grown and sent to Washington. 
This was done according to his directions. 
In 1870, twelve trees arrived in good condi- 
tion, and not “six shoote”’ cut by natives 
from wild trees as has been stated; nor 
did any of them “‘die from lack of care’”’ 
at Washington. All of the twelve grew 
to bearing age in the orange house tnere. 
I have seen them and eaten fruit from 
some of them, given me from the hands 
of Mr. Saunders. None of these original 
trees were ever sent out except one to 
Florida within recent years. Young trees 
were propagated by budding from any or 
all of the trees, as came handiest, upon 
little seedlings grown from seeds taken 
from rotten oranges, procured in the 
market. These young trees were sent to 
Florida first, then to Louisiana and Cali- 
fornia, and on this wise. 

In the year 1873, Mrs. L. C. Tibbetts was 
in Washington on her way to Riverside, 
California, where she and her husband 
were to become members of the pioneer 
colony of fruit-growers, who were mak- 
ing their first experiments there. Mr. 
Saunders suggested that he should send 
them among other plants two of the little 
orange trees for trial, and it was done. 
They reached Riverside safely, were 
| Planted close to the original cottage and 
tended with care. They soon came into 
bearing and the seedless fruit was -so 
large, so good in flavor and the trees bore 
so heavily that the variety attracted much 
attention. Both trees were standing in 
February, 1888, and were in good health, 
although not large, owing to the sod about 
them in the door yard. This I know, be- 
cause I was there at that time and talked 
with Mr. and Mrs. Tibbetts about the 
trees and their wonderful history, while I 
gathered and ate fruit from them. 

The “citizen of Pomona” says Mrs. Tib- 
betts got from the department grounds 
| the four surviving orange tree shoots from 
; Brazil. Also states, “One of them died 
, from neglect, that another was broken 
and chewed up by a cow.” 
is correct, unless four trees were sent in- 
stead of two. I presume the two trees are 
standing there yet, if not removed to 
make way for improvements. The Tib- 
betts are dead and the property is in oth- 
er hands. They were old and childless 
when I was there in 1888. 

The trees sent to Florida and Louisiana 


The State Horticultural Meeting. 


1 arrived at Chillicothe before any of 
the rest, as heretofore, a later arrival 
caused some complaints, and I was de- 
termined to be on hand in time. It seems 
strange so little is known about us, among 
those not associated with our society. 
When making inquiries of business men 
just adjoining the house where the meet- 
ings were to be held, they knew nothing 
about it; not even that there was a meet- 
ing to be held there at all. But soon we 
met with some of the reception commit- 
tee; then the ball rolled. 

The Masonic Temple, in which the 
meeting was held, is a suitable hall and 
roomy enough, but like nearly all build- 
ings of the kind, lacks one important 
feature, that is proper ventilation. For 
the want of this the audience suffered 
greatly with the heat. Why architects, 
who seem to know all about style and 
symmetry, fail to see this defect in nearly 
all their buildings puzzles me. 

The arrangements for the display of 
fruits and flowers were well made, and 
the collection of both creditable. Mr. G. 
Ww. Fetherby, a nurseryman, I was told, | 
whom I should have been pleased to meet, | 
but did not, sent a fine collection of palms 
and India rubber trees and some others, 
But why go into detail? There were 
many collections of fruits and flowers, 
that showed that the people in and around 
that city are up to date in taste. There 
are many fine lawns and gardens in the 
place that are a treat to look upon. The 
citizens treated us kindly and courteous- 
ly. 

“The officers were all present, your hum- 
ble scribe included, who often fails. The 
program was carried out in regular order, 
and all came off pleasantly, execepting 
for the heat which was severe. The vari- 
ous papers read and the discussions on 
them could not have failed to interest 
the hearers. The reports of the fruit pros- 
pects from different parts of the state 
tallied pretty well. Apples are estimated 
at about one-third of a crop, perhaps a 
little more. 

The display of strawberries was good 
and the fruit was in fine condition, as 
the berries were about in their prime at 
the time. I took none along as our best 
were gone, and when I exhibit a fruit it 
must be of the best. 

The attendance of members was quite 
creditable considering the time of year. 

Prof. Smith made a splendid display of 
fruit—some of the new humbugs, to show 
how the people will allow themselves to 
be swindled. The strawberry tree that 
took so freely with the people, and for 
which I am told nearly $200 were taken 
from one little town near here, is now 
pretty well known. Our burning bush is 
called the strawberry tree, but the fruit 
is by no means like the strawberry. It is 
not eaten by man, but sometimes by the 
birds. I cautiqned the people in our local 
papers about it, but the advice was not 
heeded. Those who came to me and com- 
plained, when they found themselves 
swindled, were asked whether they read 
the RURAL WORLD. They answered, 
“No”. The plants that a friend sent me 














California, 
reason they did not prove very fruitful. 


there will be slaughter of the weeds. The , 


ably never be known, for trees of the 
same variety were imported by Mr. Saun- 
ders under the name, Melitensis, from 
France, just after the close of the 
Franco-Prussian war in 1871. He had 
asked the French government officials to 
send him a collection of foreign fruits, 
and when the war broke out there were 
@ number of varieties in the Jardin des 
Plantes about ready for shipment, and at 
its close what had escaped destruction by 
the bombardment were sent*to Washing- 
ton. This orange was among them. It 
proved to be identical with the one pro- 
cured in Brazil about the same time. The 
French may have obtained the original 
stock from Brazil or possibly from the 
Mediterranean region, and grown in the 
Jardin des Plantes. Melitensis means very 
Sweet, so that the good quality of the 
fruit was known in the French gov- 
ernment conservatory prior to the last 
war with Germany, and how long before 
that time we do not know. Elsewhere in 
Europe this variety has not been found, 
so far as we know. 
Parksley, Va. H. E. VAN DEMAN. 


PRUNING CHERRY TREES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I have just 
returned from the state horticultural 
mecting held at Chillicothe. I was as- 
signed a place on the Program of that 
meeting for a paper on the “Cherry—Va- 
rieties and Cultivation.” One thing I ad- 
vocated in that paper was the cutting 
back of the trees at planting time. This 
practice has been in vogue among ad- 
vanced horticulturists ever since I can 
remember. The principle involved is very 
simple and can be so easily demonstrated 
that it seems to me no one can fail to 
comprehend it. The newly transplanted 
tree—and this will apply to other fruit 
trees as well as the cherry—has been de- 
prived of a portion of its roots and, for 
the time, of its food supply as well, ex- 
cept a limited quantity. In order to en- 
able the tree to best utilize this limited 
food supply, we reduce the number of 
buds according to the condition of the tree 
and the loss of roots it has sustained. If 
the tree is a slender grower, or is in a 
weakly condition, or has sustained a 
heavy loss of roots, we reduce the num- 
ber of buds to a few; but if it is a strong, 
vigorous tree, and has been properly dug, 
and has a good system of roots, we leave 
more buds. The food supply already in 
the tree with what little it can draw from 
the soil, is then elaborated on these few 
remaining buds. Very naturally the buds 





@ppreciate this extra supply of food, and, 
as a result, they develop into large, per- 


| fect buds. This is as simple a proposi- 


tion and as true also as to say that three 
or four pigs would grow and develop into 
better hogs if the remainder of the litter 
of eight or ten were removed from the 
dam. But if, on the other hand, all the 
buds are allowed to remain they must all 
be impoverished for lack of nourishment 
and consequently cannot put forth strong, 
healthy growth or foliage. If the cutting 
back or removing of the surplus buds is 
done in the winter or very early spring, 
the remaining buds have a longer time in 
which to store up this food supply and 
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sent looked like the scarlet 
creeper. One man showed his trees, now 
in leaf, and they proved to be catalpas. 


anywhere as in the irrigated regions of 
the Pacific Slope. The fruit is sweeter and 


, thinner skinned, but the trees rarely bear 


Others have the strawberry tree of our | well in the Gulf States. Its stamens are 


forests. This latter would pass in a reg- 
ular trade, but the agents should not tell 
the people that the tree will yield a quart 
of splendid berries every day for three 
months. Just so long as the farmers re- 
fuse to invest a dollar or two in agricul- 
tural and horticultural papers, they will 
be imposed upon by these scamps. 

The strawberry crop is about over, and 
in the next issue or so after it is, a full 
report will be given of its behavior here. 

NO REST FOR THE WORKER.—Let a 
man have his grounds in pretty fair con- 
dition at this season of the year, then let 
him go from home one week and then see 
the condition of his grounds when he 
comes back. If spared until Monday, June 
ll, there will be war on the weeds and 








They are doomed to so much suffering. 


But are they doomed? Is not the suf- 
fering the result of conditions which un- 
der skillful treatment might be entirely 
cured? Thousands of women who had 
been great sufferers, have learned that 
suffering was unn after usin 

Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. It 
heals diseases of the delicate womanly 
organs and banishes the headache, > 
ache and other aches which are the con- 
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, devoid of pollen in all climates, for I have 


critically examined them, and the pistils 
are so deformed that they are seldom ever 
able to become fertilized by the pollen 
from other varieties. A seed is a very 
rare thing in the fruit. 

It is thus that the two trees first plant- 
ed in California in the yard of L. C. Tib- 
betts became the means of starting an 
industry that is to-day famous almost 
the world over. California, through this 
one variety, has become the most import- 
ant orange growing section of the world. 
Other varieties do well there, but this one 
is by far the best in almost every way. 
Hart Late and Valentia Late are very 
good to extend the orange season into 
summer time. 

In Arizona and Mexico the Bahia orange 
flourishes well and ripens earlier than in 
California. Large plantings of it are be- 
ing made there. I also hear of it being 
taken to Cuba and Puerto Rico; but if it 
behaves there as it does in Florida, as I 
think it will do, it will never be profitable 
unless some way is found to make the 
trees productive. I have seen many large 
trees of it budded to other varieties there. 
It may prove valuable in Hawaii. I once 
sent a dozen trees to Japan. 

As to the name of this orange, Mr. 
Saunders of Washington, D. C., who is 
the one entitled to the chief honor of in- 
troducing it and also had the right to 
name it, gave it the name Bahia (pro- 
nounced Bah-yah) after the place in Bra- 
zil from whence it came. When he sent 
the young trees to California and else- 
where, they went labeled Bahia. But 
when the variety began to show its im- 
portance in California the name ‘Wash- 
ington Navel” was given it to distin- 
guish it from another orange they were 
growing that had the peculiar navel 
mark, that came from Australia and had 
the name Australian Navel. I have seen 
and tasted the latter and it is far inferior 
to the Bahia. 

The people at Riverside thought the 
Tibbetts’ trees were of a different va- 
riety from those grown at Washington 
and in Florida, and called their’s the Riv- 
erside Navel. The fallacy of this belief 
Was soon proven and they have since 
called it the Washington Navel, but re- 
fused to accept the proper name, Bahia, 
and so it will probably be to the end of 
time, in popular language. 

There are several other oranges having 
the peculiar navel mark, which comes in 


every c from the,abnormal structure 
of the pistils. Some have it only in an 
ional i as we see by looking 





carefully at the oranges imported from 
Burope. I have also seen the mark on 


are ready to start a strong, vigorous 
growth on the approach of growing 
weather in the spring. Hence, the rule, if 
you want wood growth, prune while the 
tree is dormant, but if fruit is wanted 
prune while the tree is growing, for if 


' pruned while in leaf the growth is check- 
None of this! 


ed and the formation of fruit buds is in- 
duced. 

I supposed that all horticulturists of 
large experience in planting trees were 
pretty well agreed in this matter; but im- 
agine my surprise to learn that two of 
our leading horticulturists of the state, of 
large experience in planting trees, mem- 
bers of the Missouri State Horticultural 


bore about the same time as those sent to Society and in attendance at the meeting 
but for some unaccountable , at Chillicothe, did not believe the princi- 
ple was correct, or at least did not prac- 
to test are not growing, though the plants This variety has never been so valuable | tice it and further expressed themselves 
trumpet 

! 


as believing the opposite course the best 
—i. e., leaving all the branches intact at 
planting time. One of the gentlemen 
went even further and advocated the 
Stringfellow method of cutting off nearly 
all the roots while the branches were not 
to be cut at all. I presume it is pretty 
generally known that the Stringfellow 
method originated in Texas, where fruit 
trees can be quite readily grown from cut- 
tings. But if my memory is not at fault, 
Professor Stringfellow advises cutting 
back to a very few buds. However favor- 
able this method may have become in the 
South, it certainly has not been favorably 
reported upon by the experiment stations 
of the North and West. 

What do tree planters think of such 
teaching? I do not pretend to say that a 
tree cannot be planted without removing 
some of the buds or cutting back, as it is 
termed, but unless the season is favorable 
it will either die or make a feeble growth 
and be exposed to the ravages of fungi 
and insects. G. P. TURNER. 

Linn Co., Mo. 


A VISIT TO HENRY SCHNELL’'S. 


RURAL WORLD readers who feel ac- 
quainted with Mr. Henry Schnell, through 
his contributions to these columns, 
will be interested in the following from 
the ‘“‘Democrat-Leader” of Fayette, Mo., 
in which the editor tells of a recent visit 
to Mr. Schnell’s gardens near Galgow, 
Mo.: 
“The day was delightful, the ride ex- 
hilarating, and our visit to the garden a 
feast for the eyes and inner man as well. 
Mr. Schnell, the genial proprietor, and his 
estimable wife, gave us a hearty welcome 
and their hospitality was unoounded. The 
large force of hands at the garden weve 
as busy as bees; a score or more of lads 
and lassies were gathering the luscious 
strawberries; the cherry trees were full 
of pickers, and a half dozen men were 
busy packing early vegetables for the 
nearby markets, where he has a ready 
demand for his products. During the ber- 
ry season Mr. Schnell ships about 100 gal- 
lons of strawberries a day, besides what 
he furnishes home patrons. We were in- 
vited right into the middle of the “patch- 
es” and told to “eat our way out” How 
we did revel. Besides berries and vegeta- 
bles, the green house with potted flowers, 
the growing nursery stock, etc., were in- 
teresting sights. No need for Howard 
countians to send away from home for 
anything in that line. Mr. Schnell has us 
fine as grows, and he is as clever and 
straight in his dealings as they make 





by his good wife, and all in all, had an 
immense time. Truly, it was good 
there.” = 





In the harvest of 1899 there were 1,265,- 





those brought from Japan to San Fran- 
cisco. Sustain and Double Imperial are 
two varieties in which the mark is always 
found. 3 

The true origin of the 





Bahia will prob- 





601,644 gallons of wine produced in France; 
! 766,107,500 gallons produced in Italy; 594, 
393,750 gallons produced in 8 

505,000 produced in umania. 


t 3,338,101,704, 


SOAKING SEEDs 


Soaking seeds in pure wa't:r has some 
disadvantages; it dissolves some sub- 
stance from the seeds, which is brown in 
color and gives off the smel! of ammonia 
under heat, showing that nitrogenous 
matter, which nature has stored there to 
nourish the young germ, has been soaked 
out. The plant grown from seeds soak«d 
in plain water will be weaker ani paler 
in color than from seeds not so treated. 
Seeds soaked in water dry very quickly, 
and the evaporation leaves them dryer 
than before; therefore such seeds fre- 
quently fail in a dry soll, or during a pe- 
riod of dry, warm weather. 

These evil results may be easily avoided 
by soaking seeds in a solution of some 
chemical salts of a fertilizing nature. 
Such solution can dissolve but little from 
the seed; on the contrary it thoroughly 
impregnates them with fertilizing ingred- 
ients, so that the young plants appear 
darker and decidedly stronger. 

Seeds so steeped always continue moist, 
in consequence of the properties of the 
saline substance they contain.—American 
Gardening. 


MISSOURI STRAWBERRY PATCHES. 


Cc. F. Pelsue has already picked about 
16,500 quarts of strawberries ‘rom his six- 
acre patch at Paris. The demand has 
beq@n larger than the supply and the prices 
have been satisfactory. The prices on the 
local market this week have been four 
boxes for 25c, or $1.25 per six-gallon crate. 
—Paris (Mo.) Appeal. 

Most of the small strawberry growers 
in this locality regret now that they did 
not increase their strawberry acreage this 
spring by setting out some new plants. 
Harvesting $0 to $150 worth of berries 
from an acre of ground beats raising corn 
and wheat as a money-maker. The dan- 
ger of over stocking the market is not 
near so serious as at first imagined. The 
principal thing to study is proper distri- 
bution. It is found that a small town like 
Seneca can consume 40 to 5B) crates of ber- 
ries a week, and there are hundreds of 
such towns independent of the large cities 
that do not receive half as many berries 
as they would consume if the fruit was 
at hand. The question of profit in straw- 
berry growing hinges upon proper distri- 
bution and avoiding glutting the markets 
Every strawberry growing community 
should be organized and select a compe- 
tent secretary, whose sole business dur- 
ing the season should be that of market- 
ing the fruit for all the growers of the 
association. By this mean: fair prices 
can be obtained and a profit realized from 
the industry.—Seneca (Mo.) Dispatch. 





THE PEACH-LEAF CURL. 


This disease is much more abundant 
this season than usual in Oklahoma. The 
symptoms are a curling and yellowing of 
the leaves, due to the presence of a fun- 
gus on them which destroys the green 
color and causes the leaves to grow into 
abnormal shapes. The fungus may often 
be seen as a light mildew. A part of this 
fungus makes its way into the young buds 
which are already forming for the next 
year’s growth. In this place the fungus 
passes the remainder of the year and is 
ready to start into growth as the leaves 
develop the following spring. No oppor- 
tunity for experiments on this disease has 
occurred at the Oklahoma station, but ex- 
tensive work has been done by W. M. 
Scott in Georgia on the same disease with 
the result that Bordeaux mixture made as 
follows, has proven successful: 

1, Dissolve six pounds of blue stone in 
six gallons of water in an earthen vessel. 
2. Slack four pounds of fresh lime in six 
gallons of water. 

Pour 2 slowly into 1 and add twenty 
gallons of water. Mix thoroughly and 
strain through coarse gunny-sacking into 
a barrel. Reject the undissolved material 
and add eighteen gallons of water and the 
mixture is ready for use. The mixture will 


keep in this condition as long as desired. 


spray pump just before they come into 
bloom. One application is usually suffi- 
cient if made at the right time. 
ards that have not thus been treated the 
disease may be slightly checked by spray- 
ing with the same mixture, 
that have once been curled can never be 
restored to usefulness. 
thing to do is to keep the tree cultivated 
and in a vigorous condition so that they 
will throw out a second set of leaves with 
which to mature the fruit of the season. 


said about saving the moisture in the soil, 
comparatively few gardeners take advan- 


them. We enjoyed a big dinner prepared 
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The total 
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HOW THE DUST MULCH ACTS. 





Though so much has been written and 


tage of it by means of the dust mulch, 
says “Vick’s Magazine."’ If the soil of 
the garden is allowed to bake over the 
top forming a hard crust the evaporation 
of water will be rapid, while if the surface 
is stirred and pulverized often the moist- 
ure cannot rise above the stirred portion, 
but is kept down near the roots of the 
plant where it can do the most good. The 
ground may have been thoroughly plowed 
and harrowed, well fertilized and put in 
the best possibie shape for raising a good 
crop, but if the moisture is not kepi in the 
soil a small crop will probably be the re- 
sult. This is just as true of corn as of 
the small garden truck. Any mulch will 
cause the same effect, but one of straw or 
refuse is not always practicable in a field, 
and in a garden it is far from ornamental. 
The dust mulch makes a very neat ap- 
pearance, and shows at first glance that 
the land has had careful attention; the 
dust mulch cannot be made without thor- 
ough cultivation, which also removes the 
weeds, thus answering a two-fold | u!- 
pose. The theory of evaporation of water 
from the soil is not generally understood, 
but the water rises by capillary action, 
and as long as the ground is left undis- 
turbed, the air spaces are equal and it 
rises gradually until it reaches the surface 
when it is lost in the air. These spaces 
must be very small or the water cannot 
rise, and that is just the condition they 
are in when the soil is packed down hard. 
It can be illustrated in this way: Take 
a lump of loaf sugar and hold it over a 
cup of liquid so that the liquid barely 
touches the bottom of the sugar. The 
liquid is drawn to the top of the lump by 
capillary action, but if the air spaces in 
the top of the lump are made larger the 
liquid will stop when it gets to them, as 
the wider the spaces the harder it is for 
the liquid to fill them up and rise further. 
In just the same way the water in the soil 
stops when it gets to the dust mulch 
where the loose earth causes wider 
spaces. 
The work of stirring the surface of the 
soil should be done at least once a wee 
in a garden, as the mulch thus provided 
soon packs down again by the action of 
the weather. When plants grow large 
enough to shade the ground somewhat, 
this stirring can be given up. After a 
rain, as soon as the soil dries off a little, 
it should be well stirred with a fine gar- 
den rake. 


The Rpiary. 


MOVING BEES. 





There is probably nothing which causes 
so many losses or much vexation to the 
beginner as the moving of bees, and if we 
stop to think a moment we will see why, 
says F. W. Greene in Brookfield (Mo.) 
“Gazette.” A bee always marks the lo- 
cation of his home exactly every spring, 
or when they have swarmed and once lo- 
cated he starts out in the morning and re- 
turns to the exact spot he has located; if 
it is not there he is lost. If it is three 
feet away he won't enter it, evidently 
taking it for another colony which it would 
be death to enter, so he files around until 
he gets lost or dies. 

Now we must move bees, and to do it 
successfully we must do it in such a way 
as to cause him to mark his new loca- 
tion. This can be done in two ways. First 
you can take them two miles from home 
and leave them three or four weeks, then 
when returned set a board up in front of 
the entrance in such a way as to impede, 
but not entirely hinder their flight out. 
This will cause them to mark their 
location, or you can move the hive 20 to 24 
inches each day until the hive reaches its 
new location—moving only one hive at a 
time, Of course if you move more than 
two miles you need take no precautions, 


as the bees will mark their new location 
in such a case. 


AVOIDING BEE STINGS. 





Avoiding bee stings while working with 
bees is very simple. When I first started 
bee-keeping, they at times punished me 
very severely, says a writer in “Progress- 
ive Bee-Keeping.”” I did not know why, 
nor could I understand, until practical 
experience taught me. I used to wear a 
bee veil, but lately I have almost dis- 
pensed with it, as I have had very little 
use for it, only at certain times. Besides, 
wearing a veil all day is very unpleasant, 
especially in hot weather. 

I never wore gloves in handling bees 
simply because they were too clumsy for 
me to do work in. I find it a great deal 
pleasanter to work with without 
veil and without gloves. Of course, at 
times, when there is reason for bees to be 
cross, I put on the veil. I have it with me 
in my tool box, and when I find it neces- 
sary, I wear it. I often work for three or 
four days with bees, not getting a single 
sting, unless I happen to bruise one or in 
case one gets up my sleeve. Again, there 
are days when I get a dozen or more 
stings. 

To avoid many stings, proceed to the 
hive, puff a little smoke in at the en- 
trance; not too much. Then quietly pry 
off the cover, being careful not to jar or 
thump the hive; then puff a little smoke 
on the bees, and a little down between 
the frames, and proceed with work, being 
careful not to make quick movements, 
but steady. By practicing this way of 
working, a good deal of slight may be 
gained, and the movements and work be 
done quicker. Once being accustomed to 
your movements properly, you can prac- 
tice in speed, and soon be able to work 
unmolested in regard to stings. At times 
it will require more smoke. If so, give 
them a puff or two, being careful not to 
give them too much, as too much smoke 
will do no good. 


bees 


BEES AND SPRAYING—A WARNING. 





The Albany “Argus” of May 22 contained 
a brief account to the effect that many 
honey bees had been killed at Medusa, N. 


Y., by visiting trees sprayed while in full 
bloom with an arsenical poison. It was 
stated that one beekeeper lost his entire 
colony of 100 hives, valued at $500. The 
report was investigated, with the follow- 


ing results: 

Several men sprayed their fruit trees on 
Friday and Saturday, May 18 and 19, the 
former being a bright day. Trouble was 


first observed on the 2th. Of the condi- 
tion of his apiary on that day, Mr. W. P. 
Makely writes: 

“The sight that met my eyes was 
enough to paralyze any bee man. In front 
of each hive lay the full working force of 
the bees. Some in clusters apparently 


dormant, and others wiggling about as if 
in great agony. With the appearance of 
the sun there was a general movement 
among the bees in an effort to get as far 
away from the hive as possible. Those 
that had the strength would try to fly, but 
could only succeed in making three or 
four feet before they would drop to the 
ground. The next day, Monday the 2lst, 
I opened a few hives and found all the 
workers gone, and a large amount of 
brood and but few young bees left. I 
think that most of the swarms will pull 
through, but our honey crop is gone and 
we can expect no swarm.” 

Mr. Makely estimates that practically 
all the field-workers were lost. Mr. Ed- 
win Snyder claims to have lost between 
80 and 9% per cent of his workers in his 90 
to 100 swarms. Mr. Aaron Jennings has 
from 200 to 225 swarms, and the first seri- 
ous consequences were observed on the 
23d, when in the vicinity of more than 
half his hives he could scoop up handfuls 
of dead or dying bees. Orchards were 
sprayed on the 2ist and 22d 1% miles north 
and the same distance northwest of this 
man’s place. A large quantity of dead 
bees have been received at my office, and 
they will be analyzed for the presence of 
arsenic. The destruction was fearful, 
and there is every reason to think that it 
was due to poison thrown upon trees in 
blossom. There is at present a law pro- 
hibiting the spraying of trees while in 
bloom; and this deplorable experience cer- 
tainly indicates the wisdom of its remain- 
ing on our books and being enforced to 
the letter. There is a strong sentiment 
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in some sections of the state in favor of 
spraying trees while in bloom, but prac- 
tically every economic entomologist con- 
tends that all insects can be controlled 
just as effectually by spraying just before 
or after blooming, and in many cases the 
result is much better. It has been dem- 
onstrated beyond all question by experi- 
mental methods that honey bees can be 
poisoned by visiting sprayed blossoms; 
but this is the first case known to me 
where widespread destruction has result- 
ed under strictly natural conditions, most 
probably as a result of spraying. This 
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| 
Have all the bees that can fly go with A FAST 


the swarm, by having all colonies strong, | Both 
by feeding or doubling up, so they will | 
swarm at the beginning of the honey) 
flow, says H. W. Savage in “American 
Bee Journal.”” When they swarm hive the 
prime swarm on the old stand, remove the 
super, if any, to the new swarm, with a 
queen and drone excluding zinc between 
them. Set the old hive on top of the 
prime swarm, allowing it to remain there 
two or three days. By that time all the 
younger bees that have ever been out of 
the hive will unite with the younger 
swarm below. The afternoon of the sec- 
ond day the old colony will become so de- 
pleted of bees (if the weather has been 
favorable) that they will give up swarm- 
ing, and will begin to carry out drone 
brood. Then carry them to a new stand. 
They will swarm no more, but will build 
up to a good strong colony by fall and 
may store some fall honey. In this way 
we get extra strong colonies that will 
store more honey than from the two to- 
gether if the queen cells were cut out. 
Crowd the brood chambers instead of 
contracting it. 


PREVENTING AFTER SWARMS. 
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If anyone contemplates a change of 
residence, he should not overlook the at- 
tractions and advantages of Utah. There 
are thousands of acres of splendid land 
at varoius points on the line of the Rio 
Grande Western Railway in that state. 
Via Missouri Pacific and Rock Island | The soil is very productive and the mar- 
Route. A new through sleeping car line! ket close at hand. The climate is superb, 
will be operated between St. “ouls and | being temperate the yeer round. The 
Denver over the above lines on and after! sugar beet industry as we'! as fruit cul- 
June ist. This is the shortest and quick- ture, etc., are prominent features of 
est through sleeping car line between | these agricultural districts. Send 2 cents 
these points, leaving St. Louis 9:00 a. m.' postage for a copy of “Lands” to Geo. W. 
daily and arriving Denver 11:00 next | Heintz, General Passenger Agent, R. G. 
morning. |W. Ry., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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“Live Stock. 








Aug. 10.—Ed. _ SusrenEne. 
Poland-Chin 

Oct. 18.— i. oO. * Minnis, Edenburg, Ill 
land-Ch 


El Paso, Ill 
Po- | 


Oct. —Martin Flynn, Shorthorns, Des 
Moines, Ia. 
Oct. — S. Donahey, Shorthorns, New- 


ton, Ia. 
Oct. 10.—T. C. Ponting & Sons, Moweaqua 
Ill. Herefords. 


Oct. 11.—T. C. Ponting & Sons, Moweaqua, 
Il. Horses. 

Oct. 14—J. K. Alexander, Edenburg, I! 
Shorthorns. 6 
Oct. 17.—T. B. Hart, Edenburg, Ill. Po- 

land-Chinas. 
Oct. i anee H. Jones, Shorthorns, 
Delawa oO. 
= 17. har’ whas. Ott, Shorthorns, Hedrick, 
oot 18.—H. O. Minnis, Edenburg, Il 


Poland-Chinas. 

Nov. 14.—Hector Cowan, Jr., 
Shorthorns. 

Nov. 15.—S. P. Emmons, Littrell and oth- 
ers, Mexico, Mo. Shorthorns. 

Nov. 2 and 2—Logan Chappell, Mt. 
Leonard, Mo. Walter Waddell and Thos. 
Sawyer, Lexington, Mo. C. B. Smith, 
and N. W. Leonard, Fayette, Mo. Here- 

Sale at Kansas City, Mo. 

Dec. 11 and 12.—K. B. Armour and J. A. 
Funkhouser. at Kansas City, Mo. Here- 
fords. 

Dec. 13 and 14—H. C. Duncan and Geo. 


Paullina, Ia 


Bothwell, at Kansas City, Mo. Short- 
horns. 
March 5, 1%1.—T. J. Wornell, Mosby, Mo. 


Shorthorns, Kansas City, Mo. 





THE HORN FLY PEST. 


How to Treat It. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: In your last 
issue I notice an article in relation to the 
horn fiy. In this, the northern part of the 
state, these flies have been a pest for 
three years. They appear early in the 
season and there is just one redeeming 
feature about them, they go early, but 
not until the ordinary black fly is nu- 
merous enough to supply their places. 
They are particularly annoying, as they 
are just as bad in the night as in the 
daytime, so stock has no rest from their 
attacks. Cows fall off in flesh and flow of 
milk as the flies become numerous. I 
have found a 3 per cent solution of kero- 
sene oil in water a good preventive. One 
needs a small sprayer about the house in 
case. Dealers here sell a very good 
for 7 cents that will last for years 
with proper care. Put the oil and water 
in the holder in equal parts, and shake 
thoroughly, keeping it well shaken up 
while in use. Spray the animal thorough- 
ly all over except the udder, and spray 
this after milking. 

The one trouble with this, and all mix- 
tures applied with a sprayer, is that a 
high-spirited horse, or a nervous cow, 
might object very forcibly to the opera- 
tion, but if the horse or cow does not ob- 
ject to the noise of the sprayer, a few 
moments’ work night and morning will 
give them hours of relief from the fly an- 
noyance. Every fly that is hit is a “gone 
gosling,”” and the oil will keep them oft 
for some time, at least so that one can 
milk in peace. 

The cost is trifling, four to six cents per 
gallon, according to the quantities pur- 
chased and grade of oil used, the lower 
grade oils being better than the fancy 
brands, and a few spoonfuls at a time 
being all that are required. 

Have any of your readers, or has any 
of our experiment stations tried crude pe- 
troleum for this purpose, as far as you 


any 


one 


know? I should expect favorable results 

from this, used as a spray, but never 

have tried it. SHELBY 
Shelbina, Mo. 


We have used the crude petroleum as a 
repellent for horn and other flies, and 
with good results. It is more lasting than 
the refined kerosene, and then not so 
much danger of injury by using too much, 
although care must be used even with 
the crude oil or it will take off the hair 
and make the skin sore. 


THE LIVE STOCK OUTLOOK. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The condition 
of Nebraska's live stock resources are at- 
tracting a good deal of attention just at 
present because of the flattering crop 
prospects. Everything indicates a large 
wheat yield and a yield of corn about 

equal to last year. The old corn has been 
cleaned up very thoroughly through the 
state because of the excessive number of 
hogs and cattle fed in the state the past 
year. Not in the history of the west was 
the condition of live stock breeders and 
handlers so good as now. All grades of 
live stock are from five to thirty per cent 
higher than it has ever been in Nebraska's 
history. 

During the month of May just closed 
there arrived at the South Omaha live 
stock market 81,902 head of cattle, 244,98 
hogs, 27,890 sheep and 3,729 horses and 
mules. These figures are remarkable in 
that they were the largest for the month 
of May in the history of the market. The 
following figures, showing the receipts 
four years ago, will give a better idea of 
the strides made by this market than can 
be gained from the words: 
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May, 1896....37,590 121,376 60,450 «733 
May, 1900....81,902 244,958 72,890 3,729 


It will be noted that the receipts of cat- 
tle and hogs have more than doubled in 
four years, while the receipts of sheep 
have increased largely and receipts of 
horses have doubled several times over. 

Where a large gain in receipts is always 
of interest to the friends of a market as 
showing increased production, and hence 
greater prosperity in the country, the 
matter of price is of greater interest to 
live stock growers. During the past 
month the highest price paid for cornfed 
beeves on this market was $5.30, which, 
compared with the highest price paid dur- 
ing the same month of previous years, is 
as follows: 

1900 1899 661898 61897 839: 1896 
May ......- $5.30 $5.30 $4.9 $4.85 $4.15 

According to these figures the market is 
now over $1 per hundred higher than it 
was four years ago, which means that ev- 
ery cornfed steer in Nebraska is worth 
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VICTORIA BARON, 106859. 
The illustration in this issue is the lead- 
ing herd bull in the Long Branch Herd 
of Shorthorns, owned by Mr. S. P. Em- 
mons, Mexico, Mo. Victoria Baron, 106859, 
is a dark roan, a straight Scotch and one 
of the leading Shorthorn bulls in the 
state. He is a bull of great scale and fin- 
ish, having a neat, masculine head, short 


legs, and is a well balanced bull. He has 
made a great reputation as a sire in the 
section of the state where he is owned. 
He gets his good qualities honestly, 
is a royally bred bull, being by Imp. Bur- 


gomaster, #813, by Dunblane, 669%. Dam 
Brampton Spray by Caesar Augusta 
(25704). The dam of Victoria Baron is 


Victoria Bride, by Imp. Liddesdale, #0249, 


as he} 


{second dam Linwood Victoria, by Imp. 
; Baron Victor (45944), third dam Imp. Vic- 
toria @d, by Pride of the Isle (35072). This 
bull has undoubtedly sired the best cattle 
ever dropped at Long Branch Farm. He 
| did excellent service in Mr. J. J. Littrell’s 
herd before Mr. Emmons bought him. You 
will see some of his get in the Emmons’ 
, Sale this fall. 








$12 to $16 more than in 18%. Other kinds of 
cattle are higher in the same proportion. 
As Nebraska is credited with a total of 
2,206,592 head of cattle of all kinds for 1900 
this gain in price is no small matter. 
In the case of hogs the gain in values 
has been still more startling. For the pur- 
pose of comparison take the average price 
paid for all the hogs sold on this market 
on the last day of May of each year: 

1900 1899 1898 1897 1896 
REND . <cnasve 4.83 $8.57 $4.14 $3.39 $2.93 

These figures show the hog market to 
be almost $2 per hundred higher than four 
years ago. During the month of May the 
average weight of all the hogs marketed 
at South Omaha was 239 pounds, so that 
on May 31 hogs were worth $4.50 per head 
more than on the same date four years 
ago. 

Sheep and horses also show large gains 
in prices. These figures tell in very brief 
space the story of the past four years as 
regards the live stock industry in this sec- 
tion of the West. 

“Your figures are most gratifying,’ re- 
marked a gentleman familiar with the 
live stock valuation, “‘though the month 


parisons, as it is not one of the big 
months of the year. The fact, however, 
that there has been a gain as compared 
with a year ago, and a remarkable in- 
crease in the volume of business as com- 
pared with three or four years ago, is one 
more proof of the general prosperity pre- 
vailing in the section of country tributary 
to this market. y 

“It means that more land is 
brought into use, that the flocks 
herds of the farmers and ranchmen are 
growing and that they have a larger sur- 
plus for’ market. Experience has shown 
that farmers, like other business men, 
enly increase their herds when there is 
money in the business. The fact is there 
has been almost too much in the business 
for the good of the farming community, 
though the statement may sound a little 
strange. Farmers have been so anxious 
to feed cattle for market that they have 
scoured the country for stock cattle and 
bave bid up the price higher, at times, 
than they ought, but while that has cut 
down the profits of the feeder it has in the 
same degree added to the profits of the 
breeder. This is not meant as a reflection 
on the business ability or judgment of the 
feeder, as no one can blame him for 
‘hustling’ to get cattle when a 1,400-pound 
corn fed steer will bring $70 or more on 
the market. 

“How about hogs? Well, it is hardly 
necessary to comment upon that branch 
of the live stock industry, as we all know 
that more cattle always means more 
hogs, as the figures will bear out. 

“There is, however, another feature of 
this question that should not be lost sight 
of, and that is the steady advance in 
prices there has been such a good demand 
for meat products that the packers have 
bid up the market on each other just as 
the feeders have put up the price of stock 
cattle. 

“Right here is another point that you 
ought to take notice of, and that is that 
the laboring people of the United States 
are eating meat, and high-priced meat, 
too, which means that they have employ- 
ment at remunerative wages. How do we 
know that the laboring people are eating 
the high-priced meat? Because four years 
ago, when the factories were closed down 
and thousands of men out of employment, 
the demand for packing-house products 
was so small that prices of cattle and 
hogs were extremely low. Come to think 
of it, I did not make my first statement 
quite broad enough. I should have said 
that your figures are a proof of the pros- 
perity prevailing in the country at large, 
instead of limiting it to the territory trib- 
utary to this market.” Cc. PORTER. 

Omaha, Neb. 


being 
and 





THE GRASSLAND HERD of Short- 
horn cattle, the property of that enter- 
prising young breeder, T. J. Wornell, of 
Mosby, Mo., was recently visited by a 
RURAL WORLD representative. This is 
the home of the 1899 champion herd of 
Shorthorns for United States. We can 
assure our readers that all the good 
cattle in this herd are not in the show 
herd. Mr. Wornell’s motto has been, “‘In- 
dividual merit with all the breeding I can 
get." When any of our readers see this 
herd they will see one of the good herds 
Of the.west. Other reports of this herd 
will be given. 4 


THE CHICAGO GALLOWAY SALE.— 
There is a fine prospect for the sale of this 
breed this fall at Chicago. Representa- 
tives from 14 herds have entered for the 
show, the number of animals to date be- 
ing 140. The sale dates are Dec. 6-7, 1900. 
More extended reports of the show and 





sale will be given in due season. 


WHAT BETTER BLOOD MEANS. 
Better Returns From Our Hay and Grass. 


(Address by F. D. Coburn, 
Kansas State Board of Agriculture, 


Secretary 
be- 


fore the Central Shorthorn Breeders’ As- 
sociation.) 
(Concluded From Last Issue.) 
The grass area of Kansas, Colorado, 


New Mexico, Oklahoma, Indian Territory 
and Texas, all tributary to the Kansas 
City market, approximates 250,000,000 of 
acres, and in the same territory there is 
25,000,000 to 30,000,000 acres of tilled land 
devoted to the production of grain and 
forage to supplement the pasture and 
meadow. 

In the states named there were in round 
numbers, on January 1, 1899, the following 
grazing population: 


Milch cows 
Other . cattle 
Horses and 
Sheep 


mules 





Se ae 20,000,000 

Each animal had therefore an average 
of 12% acres of grass and hay land for its 
of May is not favorable for making com- : suppcrt, besides the cultivated forage and 


Total 


grain crops consumed in the feed-lots. 
Of the 10,000,000 head of cattle in the 
territory tributary to Kansas City fully 
one-third are brood cows, and of these 
the greater part are of a very inferior 
grade. Less than a million of these cows 
are dropping steer calves that are fit 
eventually for the Kansas feed lots. If it 
is true, as we believe, that better blood 
means better returns from the pasture, 
how much more true is it of the feed lot 


where the steer has the richer and more 
expensive foods of the farm brought to 
him on a platter. In the finishing process 


blood counts, and counts largely in the 
value of beef produced to the bushel of 
corn consumed. 

The increasing number of smaller herds, 
the division of large ranches into smaller 
pastures, the better distribution of water 
over the pasture lands by supplementing 
natural supply with ponds and wells, the 
provision of forage for stormy winter 
days, and the greater care now given by 
a majority of ranchmen to their brood 
animals—these are but forerunners pre- 
paring the way for the short-legged, 
broad-backed sire who is to change the 
product of these native grasses from can- 
ning meat to porterhouse. 

BLOOD! BLOOD!—The range country 
eries for blood—good blood—that the 
ranchman may some day get through 
shipping tailings by the trainload. It is 
the business of improved stock breeders 
to keep their ears open to the cry of these 
needy ones, and see that they get what 
they want and need. 

In the work of advancing the herds of 
the ranges and farms to a higher and 
more profitable grade, the Shorthorn 
breed has made a wonderfully notable rec- 
od. It was the pioneer improver to first 
color the cattle red, broaden their backs, 
and shorten both the horns and legs of 
the brood herds of Kansas, Colorado and 
adjacent territory on the south. Unfort- 
unately, much of this good missionary 
work is lost to us to-day by the discon- 
tinuance of careful breeding and the con- 
version of a majority of these herds into 
beef, and has to be done over again. 

All over the West and South there is 
now being gathered the nuclei of a thous- 
and cow herds, of high and low degree. 
The progeny of these herds will need 
shaping and coloring. Here is the oppor- 
tunity for the Shorthorn missionary to do 
in a larger way what he has so well done 
before—make his mark by painting the 
prairie pastures red and roan. 

THE SHORTHORNS have in so many 
contests demonstrated the stuff they are 
made of that I welcome rather than de- 
plore the stimulating rivalry with other 
beef breeds that have followed these pio- 
neers into the wilderness to help in the 
work of reclamation. There is still mis- 
sionary work and room for them all, and 
the Shorthorn is more than ever needed. 

What one of the beef breeds is better 
qualified to expand the ribs, broaden the 
hips, and shorten the horns and legs of 
the straight Texan, than the lordly Short- 
horn—for the Shorthorn is most potent 
just where the Texan is most defective; 
he breeds for the scales; he breeds for the 
butcher's block; he breeds to tempt the 
appetite of the epicure! 

In demonstration of this it is only nec- 
essary to refer to the records. of EE 
American fat stock shéws In Chicago 
ing their seventeen years’ history, where, 
according to the official reports, the hon- 
or of being the champion beef steer in 
each year went eight times to the grade 
Shorthorn, four times to the pure-bred 
Shorthorn, twice to the cross-bred Here- 
ford-Shorthorn, twice to the pure-bred 
Hereford, and once to a pure-bred Angus. 

In the feeding contests for weight and 











gain per day, the records of the same 
| show that the average gain per day of 
three-year-olds of all breeds, for 13 years, 
was 1.56 pdunds, of Shorthorns 1.59 
pounds. The average daily gain of two- 
| year-olds of all breeds, for 15 years, was 
| 1.81, and of Shorthorns 1.61 pounds. The 
average daily gain of yearlings of all 
breeds, for 1§ years, was 2.12; of Short- 
horns 2.14. 

The Aberdeen-Angus is the only one of 
the pure breeds that exceeded the Short- 
horn on the three ages, for the 15 years, 
| and is, according to the test and these fat 

stock show records, the Shorthorn’s 
greatest rival in the feed-lot, and may, 
over at least a part of the range coun- 
try, be also its rival in the pasture. 
If, however, I read the agricultural 
press aright the breeders of Shorthorns 
regard the Herefords, numbers and qual- 
ity considered, as their only really formid- 
able or dangerous competitors in the ter- 
ritory west of the Missouri and Southwest 
of the Platte. Likewise that the Here- 
ford breeders look similarly upon the 
Shorthorns. 

Reading from the reports of the Ameri- 
can fat stock show again I find that the 
gain per day of all the pure-bred Short- 
horn three-year-old steers, shown in all 
the years, was 1.59 pounds; of Herefords, 
1.50 pounds. The daily gain of all the 
two-year-old Shorthorns, 1.81 pounds; of 
Herefords, 1.6 pounds. Of all the year- 
ling Shorthorns, 2.14 pounds; of Here- 
fords, 1.% pounds. Reading further from 
these reports I learn that the average 
weight of the three-year-old Shorthorns 
was 2,115 pounds; Herefords, 1,98 pounds. 
Of all the two-year-old Shorthorns, 1,765 
pounds; Herefords, 1,642 pounds. Of all 
the yearling Shorthorns, 1,389 pounds; 
Herefords, 1,338 pounds. In age the three- 
year-old Shorthorns averaged 53 days 
older than the Herefords; the two-year- 
old Shorthorns averaged 18 days younger, 
and the yearling Shorthorns 2% days 
younger than the Herefords. The forego- 
ing I merely quote from the record, with- 
out comment. 

YOUR OPPORTUNITY IS HERE.— 
Members of the Shorthorn Breeders’ As- 
sociation, your opportunity is before you; 
put no limit on your outward look west- 
ward and southward this side of the 
Rocky Mountain summit and the Gulf of 
Mexico. A quarter of a billion acres of 
grass, nurturing 10,000,000 head of cattle, 
to-day worth $200,000,000, alone, by such 
agencies as yours, can be doubled in value 
in a single deeade if only pure-blooded 
sires are used in all the cow herds during 
this time. Likewise 50 per cent can be 
added to the value if pure-bloods only are 
used in the northern half of this terri- 
tory. 

It is a limitless market for the mission- 
ary bull, and it is your privilege to dem- 
onstrate to the beef-producers of this 
great domain that you are public bene- 
factors when you introduce better blood, 
whereby the ranchman may realize larger 
returns for his grass; the feeder more 
profitable prices for his grain, and the 
consumer, wherever it may find him, in 
America or the Antipodes, a more whole- 
some, palatable, digestible food. 

Work for this, contribute to this, and 
whatever the label or trademark your in- 
strument may bear you will have lived to 
a purpose. 

The Shorthorn business was never be- 
fore on so high a plane as it is to-day. 
There were never before so many meri- 
torious animals and never such a small 
proportion of weeds among them as to- 
day; never so much substance, never so 
much prepotence; never greater possibili- 
ties for their doing good; never a time 
when they were so in condition to hurry 
all competitors. 


STOCK NOTES. 








W. P. HARNED, Vermont, Cooper Co., 


Mo., is offering some bargains in Short- 
horns. His advertisement will interest 
you. 


JUNE K. KING, Marshall, Mo., has for 
sale a few choice bulls yet, that are 
large enough for service. Look up his 
advertisement. He may have just what 
you want. 

THE POWELL BROS., Lee Summit, 
Mo., are offering some bargains in Short- 
horn cattle. The sooner you see them the 
better bargains you will get. See what 


| breeder of Bunceton, Cooper Co., 


| vertises Shorthorn cattle, Berkshire hogs 


}a yearling 


| worked it over 17 
| Saturday 


| inspected a few days ago. 


|feund to be in good shape and contains 


| soon. 


| which Ed Curtis, 


}er nations of the world are beginning to 


| animal 
| that agents are coming to this country to 


bia 1900. 








W. H. H. STEPHENS, the Shorthorn 
Mo., has 
a good herd of cattle. He will quote you 
prices on them that will sell them, if you 
will go and see them. See his advertise- 
ment. 

N. H. GENTRY, Sedalia, Mo., who ad- 
and jacks in our columns, is offering for 
sale some splendid animals of the breeds 
he handles See what he has to say in 
his advertisement. 

BROWN CROSS of this vicinity bought 
eighteen years ago for 
soon after he bought it, 
years and sold it on last 
for $0. He is still figuring on 
his profit, and needs assistance.—Hunts- 
ville (Mo.) Herald. 

Ss. W. WINSLOW, Oskaloosa, Mo., has 
a herd of Galloways which our field man 
His herd was 


mule 
$3. He broke it 


about 1% head of registered cattle. A 
fuller account of this herd will be given 

J. W. MeGINNISS, of Coal, brought in 
three yearling past heifers last Saturday 
the meat market man, 
took in at four cents a pound. The three 
tipped the scales at 2,310 pounds; $92.40 is 
not very bad for three yearlings, even un- 
der McKinley prosperity times.—Henry 
County Republican. 

LIVESTOCK FOR JAPAN.—-The Japan- 
ese are a progressive nation and like oth- 
look to America for whatever is best in 
production. It is now reported 


purchase both cattle and horses to im- 
prove the breeds in Japan and the plan is 
supported by the Japanese government. 

JOHNSON GRASS.—The antipathy to 
Johnson grass has about died out in Chil- 
dress county, says the “Observer.” A 
few years ago the farmers were very 
much afraid of it, especially one from 
Central Texas, but now they are sowing 
large fields of it upon their farms. It is a 
fine forage, yields heavy and will stand 
for years. Just the thing for the Pan- 
handle. 

J. WEST JONES & SON, 
stock auctioneers, who “conduct sales 
anywhere in America,’ write that they 
are booking a fine list of sales of horses, 
cattle and hogs for the fall and winter, 
with bright prospects for good prices. 
They will be pleased to hear from RURAL 
WORLD readers who are contemplating 
having sales. Business entrusted to the 
eare of Messrs. Jones & Son will receive 
honest treatment. Address them at 
Lenox, Ia. 


Iowa's live 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


Market Report Furnished by Evans-Sni- 
der-Buel Company. 

RECEIPTS during week ending June 16 
were 11,34 cattle, 31,566 hogs, 14,142 sheep, 
against 11,778 cattle, 35,525 hogs, 15,68 
sheep for previous week. These figures 
show decrease of 438 cattle, 3,99 hogs and 
1,543 sheep. As compared with year ago 
cattle show an increase of 3,900, hogs de- 
crease of 4,300, sheep increase of 6,400. 

CATTLE—Receipts of cattle at four 
principal markets were about 106,000, gain 
of 16,000 over last week, and 26,000 over a 
year ago. 

Quality in native division fully up to 
standard. Prices fore part of week about 
0c ewt. higher on what few native beef 
cattle were on sale, which included some 
1,238-lb. to 1,355-Ib. steers that sold at $5.30 
per cwt., with two loads of 1,280-Ib. steers 


Baron Thorndale 123,000; Dark 
bulls he Baron Thorndale and out of dams of 


eines 1856, and are great milkers. Call on or — 


SHORTHORN BULLS Le SALE! 


Dark Roan of Ane S. ae See gots Se ie 
Pomnany oo Also 6- 


have been in the hana 


wG. JONES Toe Towanda, [1) 





Gentry 


Bros., 





Sedalia, Mo. 


CEDAR VALE STOCK FApw. 


Grand Duke of Hazelhurst 125404, a. 
sisted by Waterloo!-Duke of Cater 
Vale 133065, and Waterloo Duke 
Cedar Vale 24 133066 heads our} ho 
of pure Bates and Bates topped, pure 
Scoteh and Seoteh topped cows of the 
most fashionable families. 


36 Young Bulls and Heifers 
for sale at reasonable 
prices. Parties met at 
train. Farm 2 miles out. 


TELEPHONE NO. 20. 








Special offering, 3 
perme ay — . Also 


great sire 
= Ae partan Hero 77932, al ine. Golden Thistle, 
lady by 4 8 of England. This blood made nee Se famou: 


IDLEWILD SHORTHORNS |! 


yearli bulls, 20 yearling heifers. 
some Booth fe males. The si 


t herd in the State 
115675 in service, ote his breene 
= 26, by Hoan Gauntien Goiden 


‘ARNED, VERMONT, COOPER Co., Mo. 








Shorthorns Scotch or Scotch Top and Bates mostly. 
Stock of all ages and both sex for sale. 


Cal) on or address. 


SHORTHORNS, BERKSHIRES and JACKS. 


Rostatinas best bias in America 
N. GENTRY, Sepat 





0. @. ENOX, Vice-Pres. 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. LOUIS. 


Located at Bast St. Louis, directly opposite the city of St. Louis 
Shippers should see that their stock is billed directly to the 


National Stock Yards. 


C, T. JONES, General Mgr. 


L. W. KBAKB, Asst. ven’! Mngr, 





wry good srandzon of bulls Pang, 9 mon 


Cup iso the 4-year -old Kirklev 
dam Kirkievington Princess 324, Also Be: 
jars address. 


hires for al sale near, Pe Bene ing sonsidered 


PEABODY SHORTHORNS and BERKSHIRES 


ths to 2 years old. piso 8 nag 
Imp. Cup Bearer, -— of ey Coy 


Cruickshank bull, Scottish King. 
yy of Imp 


of Wooddaie 121760, by Airdrie Sonar a 





ers not related to bulls. Address, 


CHOICE SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE! 


13 Scotch and Scotch topped bulls of the low down, blocky le 
is a Cruickshank Orange Blossom, one a Ramsden. Also a few choice heif- 


One 
PORDY BROS., FAIRVIEW STOCK FARM, HARRIS, uO. 





Trade-Marks 





BRANCHES: St. Paul, Kansas City 


“Pasteur Vaccine” 


SAVES CATTLE FROM 


== BLACK LEG 


Nearly 2,000,000 successfully treated in U. S. and Canada di 
Cheap, safe and easy to use. Pamphlet with full particulars, official eullatsements 
and testimonials sent FREE on application. 


Pasteur Vaccine Co,, cnicago. 


the last 5 years. 


, Omaha, Ft. Worth, San Francisco. 





BLACKWATER SHORTHORNS! "2: 


rd headed by the Cruickshank Bull, Orange Hero, by Godoy. 
pure Hy at with individual merit the standard. Young stock of Doth sex for sale. 


M. MARSHAL, Prop., 


BLACKWATER, 
Vomales are are >of pr pure ity ana 





8, Rose of Sharon. 


CRYSTAL SPRINGS SHORTHORNS 


39 ® Sensing Bulls ond hs Eee Yearling Heifers, all reds, for sale, out of cows of 
and ¢ 





fis. ‘Kirklevi ington, 
them, they will bear inspection. Farm joins town 


famil 
Duke of Hazeihurst 11th, 123052 and Wooddale Victor 123017. 


the Kirklevingto 
jes, and sired by Chief Violet} 4 ith 
Come and see 
J. F. FINLEY, Breckenridge, Mo. 








and stags at $5.10. There were but few 
butcher heifers on saie. On Tuesday and 
Wednesday receipts became more liberal. 
Prices on Tuesday ruled easy to lc per 


ewt. lower, but on Wednesday decline 
was fully regained, with best steers 
weighing 1,182 Ibs. selling at $5.50, bulk of 


1,150 to 1,350-lb. $5.20 to $5.40. Best heifers 
averaged 703 Ibs. sold at $4.75, with bulk 
of 700 to 8-lb. heifers $4.30 to $4.65. On 
Thursday there were very few beef steers 
on sale, but one load of good 742-Ib. heif- 
ers, which sold at $4.9. Market on bulk 
of beef cattle closed this week about l0c 
per cwt. higher than close of last. There 
is a good, strong demand for best grades 
of well-bred stockers and feeders, while 
common and fair to good sold about 
steady as compared with last week. Best 
grades of milk cows and calves have suf- 
fered decline of $2.00 to $3.00 per head, and 
common grades $5.00. 

Best native beef steers, strictly fancy, 
1,300 to 1,600-Ib. $5.50 to $5.75, with none of 
this class offered for sale. Choice exports, 
1,300 to 1,600 Ibs. $5.25 to $5.50; good ship- 
ping and export steers 1,300 to 1,660 Ibs. 
$5.00 to $5.20; fair to medium shipping 
steers, 1,300 to 1,450 Ibs. $4.50 to $4.90. Bulk 
of native steers averaging 1,300 Ibs. and 
upwards were of good quality and sold 
$5.20 to $5.35. Best price paid during week 
was $5.50 for some good to choice 1,182-Ib. 
steers. Steers, 1,200 to 1.290 Ibs. full range, 
$4.75 to $5.40, bulk $4.% to $5.30; 1,000 to 1,190- 
Ib. $4.50 to $5.50, bulk $4.80 to $5.20. Steers 
weighing less than 1,000 Ibs. $4.15 to $5.15, 
bulk $4.35 to $4.85. Stockers and feeding 
steers, fair to choice, %0 Ibs. and up- 
wards, $.50 to %.00, bulk $4.40 to $14.55, 
quality only fair. Common to _ choice 
stockers $3.00 to $5.00, bulk $4.00 to $4.65. 
Stock heifers, full range, $3.50 to $4.25, 
bulk $8.25 to $4.85. Fancy native heifers 
$4.75 to $5.00; choice native heifers $4.40 to 
$4.70. Good native cows and heifers $3.60 
to $4.35, medium cows $2.75 to $3.50. Infe- 
rior, light and old canning cows $1.50 to 
$2.50. Bulk of Southwest cows $2.50 to 
$8.25. Bulk of all cows $2.75 to $3.65. Veal 
calves, full range, $4.00 to $6.75, bulk $6.00 
to $6.50. Heretics and yearlings $2.50 to 
$4.00, bulk $3.00 to $4.00. Bulls $2.75 to $4.50, 
bulk $8.25 to $3.65. Stock bulls $3.00 to $4.50, 
bulk $8.10 to $8.50. During week milkers 
sold, full range, from $20.00 to $46.25 per 
cow and calf, bulk $27.00 to $36.00. 

Receipts in quarantine division amount- 
ed to 268 cars, decrease of about five cars 
compared with last week. The market 
closed in good, healthy condition and 
prices were very little different from close 
of last week. Fed steers, 800 to 1,301 Ibs. 
average $4.10 to $5.00, bulk $435 to $4.85. 
Grass steers, 600 to 1,061 Ibs. average $3.00 
to $4.50, bulk $3.60 to $4.10. Cows and heif- 
ers $2.50 to $3.90, bulk $3.15 to $3.60. Bulls 
$2.8 to $3.40. Stags and oxen $3.10 to $4.40. 
137 to 251-Ib. calves $7.00 to $11.00 per head. 
Yearlings $2.90 to $3.50. The calf market 





they have to say in their adverti 
SHOO-FLY MFG. CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
I-have used annually, the past five 
years, twenty (20) gallons “Shoo-Fly” on 
horses, cows and hogs with great profit 
and satisfaction. “BUFF JERSEY.” 
THE GENTRY BROS., Sedalia, Mo., are 
offering some Scotch-topped Bates and 
some straight Bates bulls that are splen- 
did animals of these lines of breeding. If 





lined from 50 to 5c per head. 

HOGS—Tuesday, moderate run, market 
opened slow, 5c lower ‘in Monday, bulk 
good hogs Selling at $5.00 to $5.07%, several 
loads at $5.10, forty-six head select at 
$5.25. Wednesday, unfavorable advices 
from other points, opened 5 to 10c lower, 
bulk good hogs selling at $4.9 to $5.00. 
Thursday opened slow with another de- 
cline of 5c, bulk lights and butchers sell- 


pve BLACKLEG . fresh product is used, 
the human family. comedian 


and fl information, free on request. 


simple, and | easy to . 8 
get the kind that is ps nem reliable. For sale by all 


YOU CAN PREVENT BLACKLEG 


qneeg Jens atta by Gs of Parke, Davis & Co.’s BLACKLEG VACCINE. Every lot 
em cottio and found rellable balose 0 single dese lo put on the market. It will 


the same as vaccination prevents Smallpox in 
PP. D. & Co.'s, and 


druggists. rite us for literature 


PARKE, DAVIS & COPIPANY, Detroit, Michigan. 


BRANCHES: New York City, Kansas City, Mo., Baltimore, Md., New 
Orleans, La., Walkerville, Ont., and Montreal, Que. 








Saturday, market active to strong, 5c 
higher. Range of prices: Butchers and 
packers $5.05 to $5.12%, Yorkers and ship- 
pers $4.90 to $5.06, heavy pigs $4.75 to $4.90, 
light pigs $4.25 to $4.50, rough heavies $4.25 
to $4.80. 

SHEEP—Receipts of both sheep and 
lambs were fairly liberal during the en- 
tire week, and the market steady with the 
exception of Thursday, when good sheep 
and lambs sold 10 to lic per cwt. lower, 
and the commoner classes 15 to %c. The 
market was liberally supplied with com- 
mon cull lambs, which sold very irregu- 
larly, some sales indicating as much as 
50c per cwt. decline. Stock sheep ruled 
steady during the entire week. Following 
prices prevailed: Best lambs $7.00 to $7.25 
per cwt.; best sheep, $4.75 to $5.00; best 
bucks, $8.00 to $3.25; stockers, $2.75 to $3.25. 
Monday, June 18.—CATTLE—Receipts 
in quarantine division amounted to about 
110 cars, and prices were steady to llc 
lower. Bulk of receipts were composed 
of grassers. There was a very light run 
in the native division, and prices steady 
to shade lower. Chicago reported 21,000, 
and market l0c lower. 

HOGS—Light run and favorable advices 
from other points, market opened fully 
ec higher, bulk good hogs selling %.15 to 
$5.20. 

SHEEP—Receipts quite liberal. bulk 
consigned direct to packers. Market 
steady with last week's closing prices. 
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H. W. KERR. 
Red Polled Cattle. 
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AUCTIONEERS. 





been 
hog and horses held tm America. 


JAS, W, SPARKS, ix: Marshal io Have 
and am sales of cattle. 
Terms low. 


Shorthorn Heifers 


Baron Champion 122702, and out of 
"s family, at a bargain if taken 


WELL BROS., Leze’s Summit, MO. 








iw WEST JONES. LENOX. IOWA. an 
a X- M. JONES, DAVENPORT. IA. 
8 LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEERS. 
Write Rt qlatming dates. 





Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. 


Hero of Estill 34 23696 pa he... 
herd. fam!) 


20909. 6-year-old herd header, also choice 
bulls 


and females. Watson jateon Bros., Judson, Sulltvas 
Co., Mo., J. T. WATSON, Mgr., R. R. Sta. Harris, Mo 


ja SHORTHORN BULLS and HEIFERS 
Sale. They were sired the famous Red 
Butterny 109704. Grand Victor Leonard 133641 » and 
the $525 bull, Duke of Hardson 123967 First and 
last pure Cruickshanks the other two Cruickshank 
Five rease, Toans, others reds. Good individuals. 





Aberdeen-Angus Bul Bulls 


Erie dam by B ack Abbot. 
_”. @. DAUGHMER & 











ing at $4.9216 to $4.95, few loads select $5.00. 





you want a bull of this breeding, look up 
their advertisement. 





Friday opened fully 5c higher, bulk good 








hogs selling at $4.% to $5.00, closed weak. 


gy, tata it momthe old fits ois en era ball by 


Douglas. Kaox 0., Tiifnois 


CH _ HERD OF SHORTHORNS 
EMMONS, Mexico, Mo. 


Butterfiys, Sybils, Autumn Queens, b: Saas 
and Barringtons, Moss Hose. of 
Sharon and headed by the pure Scotch 
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Horseman. 








Geo. Thompson, of the New York firm 
¢ Strauss & Hexter, dealers in fancy 
harness horses, was in Columbia recently 
quest of something nice, and found it. 
He bought Arthur Strawn’'s 3-year-old 
Charles Reade filly for $225. This makes 
<even of the gef of Charles Reade to go to 
the high class markets of New York, and 
this number Arthur Strawn has sold 
hree, which have brought him the neat 
ttle sum of $907.50.—Herald. — 


Columbia, Mo., Fair, which commences 
Z3ist and continues four days, is 
ut announcing four more purses of $250 
r 2:27 pace, 2:14 pace, 2:20 trot, 2:35 trot. 
Entries to these purses close July 20th. 
Here is a good chance for horsemen to 
make entries. The horsemen of Columbia 
re determined to have a great meeting. 
See advertisement in this issue and write 
N. D. Robnett, secretary, Columbia, Mo., 
or further particulars. 


July 





Ww. W. Estili, of Elmwood Farm, Lex- 
ington, Ky., in closing a letter on a busi- 
ess matter, writes: “It looks like Red 
Chute, 2:24, was begetting speed. A 
three-year-old by him went a mile in 
2:24%, the first of this month, last half 
in 1:04%4, last quarter in 31 seconds. She is 
in the Kentucky Futurity, too. If she 
right she will get some of the 
money. I expect to give a four-year-old 
bv him a record of 2:15 or better this sea- 


son." 


stays 


H. C. Taylor, Koping, Saline Co., Mo., 
has an advertisement in the RURAL 
WORLD this week which every horse- 
man should read. Readers know the repu- 
tation of the Elk Hill Stock Farm that 
Mr. Taylor has managed for so many 
years. Some of the best bred horses ever 
in the state have been owned there and 
those named in the advertisement are 
some that have been kept on account of 
their great value, but Mr. Taylor has con- 
cluded to sell and will sell right, consid- 
ering the speed he can show. 


“Some of the earlier Hambletonian 
horses were almost miracles of ungainli- 
ness,” says the “Kentucky Stock Farm.” 
“We can recall a number that stood in 
Kentucky that, while good speed produc- 
ers, could have taken premiums in any 
show ring in the world where prizes were 
awarded in inverse proportion to good 
looks. “Some of these, however, pro- 
duced much better looking offspring than 
one would have expected from their own 
individual appearance, and the farther 
this offspring got away from the original 


Hambletonian type the better looking 
they became. Of course the Mambrino 
type wasn't a great deal better. There 


has also been an improvement in all that 
goes.to make up in.what is known as 
‘quality.’ There Were, Nowéver,~ some 
good looking Hambletonians and some 
good looking sons of Mambrino Chie‘. i¢- 
bert, inbred as he Was to Hambletonian, 
was in his later years really a fine horse. 
Victor Bismarck was also a horse of very 
handsome appearance. The Mambrino 
family, directly from the loins of Mam- 
brino Chief, rather surpassed in respect to 
coarseness the Hambletonians, although 
in the first remove from him was the 
grand looking horse Mambrino Patchen, 
and in the second remove Harrison Chief, 
a model of style and finish, and both of 
them transmitted their own high qual- 
js ad 

According to the “Chevalier Salvi,"’ the 
first state breeding stud in Russia was es- 
tablished near Moscow by the Czar Ivan 
III., who ascended the throne in 1462. 
Ivan III. was very conscious of 
necessity of encouraging horse breeding, 


and he required every great landed pro- 
prietor to establish a stud on his proper- 
ty, a policy which was puraued by his 
The victory of the Russians 
over the Khan of the Crimea was the 
means of supplying Russia with a splen- 
did stock of horses, no fewer than 60,000 
being taken and distributed among the 
Until the time of Peter 
the Great, who became sole monarch in 
the export of horses from Russia 
had been prohibited; but during his reign 
they were so plentiful that the veto on 
export was withdrawn, and a brisk trade 
grew in horses worth from 12s. to 38s. per 
The Empress Anne, who reigned 
for 10 years from 1730, did a great deal 
to encourage horse breeding; in 1735 up- 
7,000 mares 
were added to the Imperial studs, and at 
the end of her reign the total number of 
Stallions owned by the state was 4,414. 
The next Russian monarch who devoted 
Serious attention to the state studs was 
Alexander I., who in the five years 1819— 
Alexander I. 
knew the value of Eastern blood, for 742 
It was Alex- 
who introduced English 
for breeding purposes, 
seeking to obtain increased height in his 
horses, whose size had been degenerating. 
The Czar and his successor Nicholas for 
nearly quarter of a century spent about 


successor. 


Imperial studs. 


1689, 


head. 


wards of 880 stallions and 


1824 purchased 851 stallions. 
of these sires were Arabs. 


ander I., too, 
thoroughbreds 


£100,000 a year on the Russian studs. 


Oats for feeding should have an agree- 
able smell, clean, smooth, and bright ap- 
pearance, and pleasant taste; should feel 
dry, hard, and elastic to the touch and 


| Plump variety of oats, if the grains feel 


the 


when broken between the teeth, and 
should be fairly well provided with flour. 
The fact that they fulfill these conditions 
will show that they have been well saved, 
are sufficiently old, possess a due amount 
of nutriment, and have not suffered from 
injurious influences, such as damp and | 
mould, as would be evident if they were | 
musty in smell and dull in color, The 
presence of dust in oats proves that they 
have been badly saved, and that their 
quality has undergone more or less de- 
terioration. A _ shrivelled-up condition 
is also a sign of inferiority. With a 


heavy in the hand, rattle more or less 
like shot when poured out, rebound when 
they fall on wood or other hard object, 
and show no tendency to stick together, 
our good opinion of their tefive value 
and sound condition will be gtill further 
confirmed. The artificial presence of 
sulphur, which is sometimes used for 
bleaching damaged oats in order to im- 
prove their color, may be detected by 
the smell given off by the oats when they 
are rubbed briskly between the hands. 
Oats which have been kiln-dried, even if 
not bleached, shrink unduly from the 
points of the husks, and so can very 
readily be detected, and they also have a 
brown appearance at the points. The 
plumper, more rounded, and heavier oats 
are, the higher will be their market 
value. Thinness of husk will also en- 
hance the price as a rule. The cost of 
white oats, probably on account of their 
cleaner and more pleasing appearance, is 
higher than that of either black or tawny 


oats. Old oats are sold at about 15 per 
cent more than new oats. The term 
“old” is applied to oats as soon as the 


next crop begins to be threshed. 
FOREST PARK TROTTING RACES. 





Counter attractions and _ threatening 
weather kept many away from Satur- 
day's matinee races of the Gentlemen's 
Driving Club. Those present saw some 
interesting heats. It was a banner day 
for the Colman Stock Farm, their entries 
winning first in three races and second in 
the third event. The winners were Mon- 
girl, Monnutta and Monnut, The other 
trotter landing in first place was Ray 
Bates, owned by Lauritz Peterson and 
driven by Mr. Edwards. Carl Rothen- 
heber drove all the Colman Farm entries. 
Summaries: 

Classified trot: 

Mongirl, blk. m. (Colman Stock Farm).1 
Al Smith, br. g. (Louis Spelbrink)....2 
Lord Wilkes, b. g. (Nicholas Charles)..3 
Time—2:48%, 2:50%. 
Classified trot: 

Monnutta, b. m. (Colman 


Mary J., blk. m. (W. C. Gadsby)...1 2 2 

Gretna Logan, b. m, (E. P. Tesson).2 dr 

Mary §&., b. f. (M., Sch 4 3dr 

Time—2:44%, 2:46%, 2:57 

Classified trot: 

Ray Bates, b. h.(L. Petersen).......... 1 

Wilkesgold, b. h. (Colman Stock 
2 


1 
3 
2 


Stock 
3 








Time—2:34%, 2:34%. 
Free-for-all pace: 
Monnut, bik. g. (Colman Stock Farm)..1 1 
Boxer, b. g. (L. Spelbrink)............... 23 
Lady Helen, bik. m. (John P. Martin)..3 2 
Time—2:27%, 2:29%. 


L. E, CLEMENT'S HORSE GOSSIP. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The “Ken- 
tucky Stock Farm,"’ May 3ist, gave a 
complete list of brood mares with four 
or more in the list. Such a list does not 
look well without a, son of Pilot Jr. 
“Kentucky Stock Farm’ will please add 
Clatr by Bayard, who is credited with 
four by as many different sires. 
The year book credits Kentucky Wilkes 
with a brown trotter with a record of 
2:19%. This trotter turns out to be a 
pacer by Nuthurst, son of Preceptor, son 
of Nutwood, and is still owned by his 
breeder, and handled at Withcrom, Mass., 
by the driver who gave him his record. 
Grasshopper, by Ben McGregor, took a 
record of 2:35 May 30th in New York. The 
horse was injured and sold last fall for 
$20. The boy who bought him drove him 
to his record. He is a brother to Texas 
McGregor, 2:23%. 
Sheldon, Mo., is falling into line, and 
will breed some good ones. Star of Sa- 
line, brother to Star Hawk, by Star of the 
West, out of Betulla, by Romulus, is do- 
ing a good business. He took a record of 
2:30 and was shown with his get four 
times and won 43 first premiums. This is 
a great showing. The horse is standard 
by breeding, standard by performance 
and his record with his brothers places 
his mother in the great brood mare lost. 
Fortune Found, 30446, is a 4-year-old 
black son of Fortune Hunter, son of Jay 
Bird. He has made a light season in the 
stud and is now in training at Rich Hill, 
Mo. So, also, is another three-year-old 
colt, a brother to Sandy P., 2:12%. Clyde 
Spencer is the man who is looking after 
the welfare of these horses, together with 
their speed development. Both are natu- 
ral trotters, but are being educated at the 
pace. They are owned by Dr. J. L. 
Boom of Sheldon. 
Mr. 8S. A. Cubbin has a pair of nice 
colts by Fortune Found out of non-stand- 
ard mares, and has bought two young 
standard fillies of Mr. Irvin Gordon, by 
Salino and Gambit. The fillies are both 
good ones and are well enough bred to 
make good brood mares. 
Lafe Anderson has sold a standard filly 
by Salino, dam by Shadeland Numa, to 
Wm. Davis, both of Nevada, Mo. Mr. 
Anderson has also sold to George M. Isen- 
hower of Milford, Mo., a two-year-old colt 
by Egalite, son of Onward, out of the 
same mare as Mr. Davis’ Salino filly. So 
you see the small towns of Southwest 
Missouri are catching the prevailing epi- 
demic. This colt was sent for registra- 
tion as Redward, but certificate has not 
yet arrived. Mr. Lafe Anderson has in 
training a yearling son of Nutgregor, 
2:17%, out of the same mare. Preceptor 
will soon have two sons in the great list 
of sires. 
The way they are shipping mares from 
Kansas to breed to Ben McGregor, Ante- 








tos, Kankakee, Nutgregor and other Mis- 
souri sires, there will soon be more than 
14 2:10 performers credited to the Sun- 
flower State. 

Mr. Lynch, of Butler, Mo., received four 
mares from Kansas June lith, all to be 
bred to Trust, son of Egotist. A daughter 
of Happy Heir had a handsome Trust 
filly at foot and was bred back. Chiil‘- 
cothe, Mo., is rejoicing in a male descend- 
ant of Beautiful Bells, in Odonward 32870, 
by Baron Bel, 2:11%%, that is out of a sister 
to Royal Baron, winner of the 1899, M. and 
M., dam by Onward. No state, nor sec- 
tion of this state, has a monopoly of Elec- 
tloneer blood. On the north line a son of 
Conrad, and in the extreme south a bro- 
ther to Conrad. On the east side a son 
of Electioneer, out of a daughter of the 
great race horse son of Almont. Pied- 
mont, in the central west, a son of Elec- 
tioneer, out of a sister to Nutwood, a Bell 
Boy of royal breeding, and Trust by 





| orphaned 


nomenals in California, Kentucky or Kan- 
sas when Missouri has such sires. 

E. Knell has lost his great brood mare 
Fanny Garrett, dam of 3, and more that 
have shown their ability. She leaves an 
Ben McGregor that will be 


heard from 

Irvin Gordon has in the stud Salino and 

Gambit, 2:30. Mr. Gordon its making the | 

mistake that is often made building up | 

the reputation of the wrong horse. Gam- 

bit is standard by breeding, standard by | 
| 


performance, and Mr. Gordon owns his 
dam. It would be from a financial stand- 
point a blessing to Mr. Gordon if Salino 
should be struck by 


tine. Dr. J. F. Robinson has bought of 
Mr. Gordon a filly by Elliston, out of 
Christine. She has been bred to Medley. 


| 
| 


One of the doctor's men rode the filly. He 
came in and said “that mare must have 
been trained. She can trot faster than 


she can run.” 

On Saturday bills were scattered at Ne- 
vada announcing that two of the trainers 
at the grounds, Rolla Crabb and another 
party, would give a Sunday matinee be- 
ginning at 2 o'clock. The adverse criti- 
cism will «keep, from occurring again, 
what was stopped by two or three hours 
of steady hard rain. But for the rain the 
boys would have made a serious b!under. 
Mr. Booth, of Rich Hill, has traded Con 
cellio, 2:12%, fcr 160 acres of land in Ne- 
braska. Up to the present time Concellio 
has added very little to the value of horse 
stock of Vernor and Bates counties, as 
his colts are bad colors and badly marked, 
and have not developed a great amount 
of speed. Mr. O. Spencer is handling his 
colts, McGrattan, O’Grattan aad Gratt, 
all by Grattan, 2:13, out of a daughter c: 
Prompter, son of Blue Bull, second cam 
by Iowa Chie’, son of Bashaw & Mr. 
Spencer bred Konie, his Konia'ts race 
mare, to Earl Downing. She has a nice 
bay colt and is bred back. Patronella, py 
Patronage, has a colt at foot by 0'Grat- 
tan and is again bred back 

Gratt, now ihree years of age, is being 
developed at the pace. The fas est mile 
he has paced was in 2:31, last one-cighth 
he led Blondie, 2:16%, to the wire in °6 
seconds. If we are to judge Ly Royal 
Baron, Gra*t and Roy Wilkes, the Wilkes- 
Blue Bull combination is quite the thing. 
Horses all along the line are doing a 
good stud business. W. H. Cotton has 
moved form Clinton to Rich Hill, Red- 
wood Redmond came to Rich Hill late in 
the season, but will have as many colts 
next year in Bates as he will in Henry. 
Walnut Boy is not and will not be able 
to clear his book at the regular close of a 
spring season. They will have to breed 
some fall colts or go elsewhere. Nut- 
gregor, 2:17%, has made the largest season 
he has ever made. He is very popular. 
The same can be said of J. W. Redmond, 
the Bourbon Wilkes sire owned by Mr. 
Stephenson. His visitors already number 
over 80. The horse business is in a healthy 
condition and everybody is feeling good. 
Look out for new 2:15 performers. Mis- 
souri will furnish her quota. 





FITTING HORSES FOR SHOWING. 





for fitting horses for spring shows,” F. 
Peer in the “Country Gentleman” 

plies: 

The answer depends somewhat on the 
condition of the animal we start with. 
What will be required by one horse may 
not suit another. I presume the inquirer 
refers to rather soft horses, such as have 
done no work all winter; 
that supposition: 

1. Carefully inspect the teeth and see 
if any sharp outer edges are likely to cut 
or irritate the sides of the mouth when 
masticating his food. If so, use the float, 
but no more than is absolutely necessary. 

2. Notice if the horse’s breath is sweet, 
indigestion or stomach worms may stand 
in the way of his being conditioned. 

3. A week's treatment for worms is a 
very safe practice; even if they do not 
show pronounced symptoms, they are a 
great hindrance and will become much 
worse as soon as you begin grain-feeding. 
A general house-cleaning of these pests is 
most desirable. 

4, Give the horse a good shampoo bath 
—very thorough—with a scrubbing brush 
and follow this bath, after rubbing nearly 
dry, with a dilution of creotine, about one 
part creoline to ten of waiter. Let this 
dry on the horse. Creoline, by the way, is 
something no stable ought to be without. 

5. See that the stable has perfect ven- 
tilation, and that the horse is provided 
with a dry, clean, airy bed. 

6. The feed I would recommend for a 
really soft horse—that is, thin—is one- 
half oats, one-sixth corn, one-sixth bran, 
one-sixth oilcake, a pinch of salt (oats 
and corn whole). This is for the evening 
feed, and is prepared at noon by pouring 
boiling hot water upon it, just enough to 
thoroughly wet the mixture. Four quarts 
of the above mixture is enough to start 
with, followed by a small lock of hay— 
five or six pounds. For the morning feed- 
ing, two quarts of whole oats to begin 
with. If the horse is very thin, part of 
this feeding may also be whole corn. This 
is all fed dry. At noon feed a little hay 
and a few raw potatoes, or potato parings 
or carrots; both are most 
petizers. 

After a few days a moderate waiking 
exercise for an hour tn the forenoon ‘no 
hay is fed in the mornnig). This exervize 
is only intended to sharpen the appetite. 
As to hay, 10 to 12 lbs. per day is quite 
enough at noon and night—that is, if the 
exercise is in the morning; if in the after- 
noon, feed the hay night and morning and 
none at noon. The grain ration may be 
increased gradually, but care must be tak- 
en not to overdo it. 

When the anima! has improved ir con- 
dition to a point where additional flesh is 
not required, take away the corn and 
bran. The corn makes fat. We must now 
begin the hardening process, and substi- 
tute muscle for fat; besides, corn is heat- 
ing, and now that the animal is in condi- 
tion to go to work the corn is not wanted, 
but it is always better, I believe, to get 
the condition of the horse up before the 
hardening process begins, than to try to 
work it on with a thin horse to start with. 
Never feed up to your horse's limit or 
capacity, or you will likely have a set- 
back. 

Now his exercise may be more to de- 
velop his muscie. Clear oats are good 
enough. You cap still continue the cook- 
Ing of the eyening meal; add a little ofl- 
cake and discontinue’ the Sreh. pnd corn; 
increase the oats. Give him about 10 or 
15 minutes a day in a field, making him 
show off to the best advantage, just as 
you would in a small enclosure, or with a 
judge in the ring; but never whip him; 
fear in a horse has lost the owner many 
prizes. 


7] 


and advise on 


excellent ap- 





Egot'st. You can’t furnish all the phe- 





This work before the imaginary judge 


In reply to an inquiry as to “proper fevd 


should only be done wh: 
feeling fit. 


yesterday and he did wel! and to-day he 
has not his usual heart in the game. take 
him straightway from it. He will soon 


associate this short turning out with do- 
ing his best. A few 1 « > minutes in 
the imaginary show ring. give him his 
daily work, but do not him heated 
Once, possibly twice a week, a good 
sweating may do good, bu' do not do any- 
thing to worry him in th: ast; see that 
the harness does not cha‘e him, or any- 
thing else. If he shows <igns of getting 
“above himself’ reduce the grain or in- 


lightning and thus | crease the work, but nev: 
force him to depend on the sons of Chris- la point of loosening the 
latter to a point of wearir ess 


a show horse. 


the 
If you have b out 


horse is 
with him 


the forme: to 


bowels, or the 


Do not get the notion that fat can make 





It is a pour substitute for 
muscle. You must have not only the 
spirit but the muscle to carry it out 

You are likely now to overdo the mat- 


t 


|a few days before the fa 
a little more steam, but h 


« 


judge in each individual cis 
months before 
fit in flesh and fit in cor 
are in a position to get a 


er; therefore keep him back a little until | 

Then put on | 
Ww much no one | 
“an advise; you must be your own 
Begin three 
bring him to it 
lition; then 


is out of 


the show 
you | 
there 


a horse when he comes into the show 
ring. 

With teeth all right, stomach and bow- | 
els in perfect working coidition, it is sur- 
prising how rapidly the above treatment 
will condition most horses. Then if you 
can, “top them off" hard. they are bound 


to be fit. 
fitting horses is to make 
to their ways, 
make them yield to your ideas 
horse and each particula 


The great secret in feeding and 
ourself conform 
rather than to try and 
Study the 


horse, and you 


will learn more from them than I can tell 


you. 


The above plan of feeding and con- 


ditioning has worked remarkably well for 


me in most cases. 


Try it 


HORSE DENTISTRY 


Even in Kentucky, where the horse 


claims an intimate acquaintance with al- 


most everyone, few Know that to be fit 
and in a condition to meet with the re- 
quirements of the day he must pay fre- 


quent visits to the dentist, says a 
tucky 


Ken- 


writer in the New York “Tele- 


graph,”’ who chanced to be at the track of 


the Kentucky 


Trotting Horse Breeders’ 


Association a few days ago, when several 


youngsters were submitting 
bles to a veterinarian, and found an in- 


their trou- 


teresting diversion in witnessing his 
treatment. 
“Yes, they have to come and see me 


once or twice a season,” 
said as he filed away at a tooth, remov- 


severity 


the veterinarian 


ing the sharp edges that irritated the 
tongue. “Constant grinding in mastica- 
tion of food leaves little spurs on the 


teeth and I have to trim them.” 


He then exhibited the 
that had to be 


files of varying 


used, and also 


a pair of queer looking forceps that scis- 


’ | bad teeth. 


re- | 


sored away the spikes when 
gone too long without attention. 


are forced between the teeth by 
and lacerated. 


jany 


teeth had 


“When not given attention,’’ the den- 
tist continued, ‘the walls of the mouth 
the bit 
The tongue also is cut. 
have seen tongues cut almost in two from 
When teeth are in this condi- 
tion the horse holds his head to one side 
and works badly. You frequently see 
them hold the tongue out from the same 
cause, 

“Fractures of the jaw are not infre- 
quent. I was called to Boston about two 
years ago to attend Star Pointer just be- 
fore he made his record of 1:59% on the 
Readville track. He was suffering from 
a fracture of the jaw. One morning 
while he was being worked a hose with 
which the track was being sprinkled was 
lying across the track. He was coming 
down the stretch at a terrific rate of 
speed, when McClary, his driver, saw the 
hose. He was afraid of a stumble and 
lay back on the lines. A fractured jaw 
was the result. I dressed his mouth and 
he was able to go the fastest mile ever 


witnessed, but his mouth was sore for 
a month after that time from the in- 
jury.” 

“What keeps the horse from biting 


you?’ was asked the dentist as he drove 
his arm into the horse’s mouth and filed 
away, as if there was no danger. 

“Just friendship, | suppose,"’ he replied. 
“A horse could bite you, of course, but 
they do not when you treat them right. 
Sometimes you find a vicious animal that 
has to be tied down. The worst fellow 
I have treated was William Penn, who 
is well known on this track. His teeth 
became bad and Gus Macey called in a 
veterinarian. As soon as the vet got in 
the stall Penn exhibited his bad humor 
and the contest ended by him chasing 
the veterinary out. The vet tried several 
times to dress his mouth, but finally gave 
up the effort. 

“I was not told about this incident 
when | was called to attend him. Prob- 
ably a good thing, for I think my conti- 
dence in William probably won his 
friendship. I found him very agreeable 
when I made a preliminary examination, 
but so soon as I brought my case of in- 
struments out and he saw them he flew 
into a rage and would not be sociable on 
terms. It took me nearly three days 
to do a few hours’ work, but when | was 
through we were the best of friends and 
have been ever sinc« 

“When I saw his mood I got a box and 
sat down in his stall. He paid no at- 
tention to me as long as 1 was quiet, but 
if 1 moved, his ears were back and he 
was ready for a fight. The horse was all 
right but he had been abused. He ex- 
pected that 1 would strap him down. I 
argued with him several hours, when he 
finally allowed me to open his mouth 
and begin work. 

He would submit very nicely for sev- 
eral minutes and then get mad and I'd 
go back to my box and sit down. After 
a while he would make friends and IL 
could work for a longer period without 
interruption. I finally finished the work. 
Kindness is the only way you can effec- 
tually master a horse.” 





Editor RURAL WORLD: I would like 
to know whether any of the readers of 
your paper can give me the breeding of 
the saddle horse called Cromwell Den- 
mark, that was brought to Andrew (o., 
Mo., from Kentucky in 1887, by John G. 
Troutman. I have some of his grand colts 
is why I am anxious to learn his breed- 
M. C. CLARK. 


Be 
Union Star, Mo. 
ee - oe 
KENDALL'S SPAVIN CURE. 
oat 

Goegline, Allen Co., Ind., April 11, "99. 
Dr. B. J. Kendall Co. 

Gentlemen:—Please send me _ your 
“Treatise on the Horse” as advertised. 
have used your Kendall's Spavin Cure for 
Spavins and Curbs, also for Piles. Yours 





truly, DIEDRICH LAMPE. 


THE AMERICAN TROTTER ABROAD 





The superiority of the Ameri an trotti: 
horse abroad has become so well 


lished in the last few years that E 


2uropean 





breeders have sent agents to this cour 


to study our methods of breeding 


Germany and France the local horse- 


breeders have induced their gover: 


to place an embargo on further 


iments 


importa- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


tions. Two years ago the American trot- 
ter went abroad to enter the races in va 
rious parts of Europe, and after 


winning 
in dozens of important contests their vir | 
tues become fully The Rus | 
sian government several thou- | 
for 


recognized 
imported 
sand breeding purposes and estab 
lished an American trainer and breeder in 


the Imperial 


stud In Austria we hy | 
l.\ers of horse flesh paid from five to ten 
thousand for American 


similar 


dollars apiece 


trotters, and in London high | 


prices were offered for exceptionally fine 
American trotters 

In the international races held at Nic« 
the American horses won nearly all the | 
medals and money Some of them were 


classed as but } 


American-bred 
Europeans 


horses 


owned by This condition of 


affairs was painfully similar in other | 
races held on the Continent, and whi at 
|admiration was felt for the American | 
trotters in some quarters, thelr unfailing | 


success caused envy 
felt 
the 


The 
chance of winning in 
Russia, the American-bred | 
handicapped in all 
the American breeder has been dismissed | 
from the Imperial stud, and the importa- | 


local trainers 


they had no 


race. In 
trotter is 


now races 


tions of further American horses stopped. | 
In nearly all of the Continental races the 


American under 


trotters have to enter 
such odds that there is no possibility of | 
their winning 
But while local breeders can manage 
the racing associations so that the 


American trotters cannot win when pitted 


against their horses, they cannot  be- 
smirch the enviable records and reputa- 
tion that our trotters have established. ' 


Their virtues are so well known that the 
demand for these animals by prominent 
European racing men is extensive, 
this country is supplying more 
trotting horses for the European market 
than any other. Our export trade in horses 
reached its minimum in 1894, when the bi- 
cicle and trolley threatened the doom of 
the horse, but five years later, in 1899, 
the pendulum had swung to the other ex- 
treme, and our export trade reached its 
maximum. Last year we exported nearly 
100,000 head of horses, and a fair percent- 


and 
to-day 


age of these were trotters to be used 
e.ther for racing, coaching, or for the 
parks. A large number of cavalry horses 
were also shipped, and these are still 


going abroad in a continuous stream. 

The American trotter, as bred to-day, 
is the most useful and serviceable horse 
in the world, and he has outclassed all 
others at the shows at home and abroad. 
He is the ideal type of horse, with just 
sufficient mobility about him to permit 
the breeders to rear him for a variety of 
uses. He is bred from fifteen to seven- 
teen hands in height, and from 900 to 1,400 
pounds in weight, suitable alike for rac- 
ing, trotting on the speedway, or for road 
handling. He is bred to trot from 2:20 
to 2:03, and he sells for $600 to $10,000 on 
the average, not taking into account the 
extraordinary prices paid for a Maud 8. 
or Sunol. There is a demand to-day in 
Europe for American trotters that can 
meet the market requirements at prices 
ranging from $600 to $10,000. Trotting-bred 
road horses of extra and beauty 
sell to-day in the London market for’ 
$10,000 a pair, and in nearly all instances 
of such sales the horses are either bred 


speed 


in America or are from American-bred 
sires. 
This condition of our trotting stock 


abroad has given a new impetus to horse 
breeding in this country, and there is a 
revival in the business that promises well 
for the future. The present scarcity of 
good salable horses is forcibly contrasted 
with the condition of the market five 
years ago. Then the horses in the far 
Northwest were so plentiful and in such 
little demand that they were left by the 
farmers to starve on the range. On the 
great ranges of Texas, California, Oregon 
and Dakota the stallions were shot to 
stop the increase, and premiums were 
even offered for removing the herds. Only 
recently the Union Pacific - Railroad 
closed a contract to carry from the Ore- 
gon ranges some 9,000 head of wild horses 
to the grain-growing states, The organ- 
izer of this movement anticipates making 
money out of these wild horses when they 
have been fed and prepared for the mar- 
ket. Instead of the wild horses being a 
nuisance on the plains to-day, they are in 
great demand both for export and for 
home use. This change of condition is 
partly due to our war in the Philippines. 
The Pacific coast has been shipping 
horses to the far East for our soldiers 
and army transports at the rate of near- 
ly a thousand a month. These half wild 
horses when broken to the saddle make 
the best sort of army and cavalry horses. 
So well is this recognized that both Ger- 
many and Russia are now buying Ameri- 
can horses for this wing of their armies. 
The South African war has demonstrated 
the value of a large cavalry army, and 
nearly all the European nations are in- 
creasing their mounted troopers, with the 
result that the American are in 
greater demand than ever. Not only are 
the American trotters and range horses of 
the West great winners, but we practical- 
ly have a corner on the horse markets of 
the world: We have the breeding stock, 
and above all the cheapest ranges and 
feed in the world. The American breeder 
can put the products of his stock farms on 
the European markets at less cost than 
the local breeders, and his animals will 
be superior in speed, power, and endur- 
ance.—Scientific American. 


horses 





OVERDUE FOALS. 





Notwithstanding the instruction of past 
years in the columns of the ‘Breeders’ 
Gazette," foals continue to be lost 
through allowing mares to carry them af- 
ter nature demands their introduction to 
the outside world. A case in point has 
just occurred in this neighborhood. A 
mare bred May 21, 1898, began to leak milk 
shortly after eleven months had elapsed 
and continued doing so without foaling 
until she had carried the foal a year and 
five days oyer. As generally happens in 
such cases the foal died when a day old, 
poisoned and weakened by its long-im- 
prisonment after it was ready to draw the 
breath of life, where@s had the mare been 
assisted in delivery soon after the milk 
started the foal would have come strong 


and hearty. Such assistance is impera- 
tively demanded soon after the milk 
starts if the foals does not follow. It is 


possible that satisfactory results might 
not ensue upon such assistance, but in 


j Says 


generacy I 


(201) § 








GOOD NEWS TO 


RUSSIAN 
HEAVE 
OWDERS 


These celebrated 





HORSE OWNERS! 


Re CURE von neavEe ape DOISTEMPER. 


powders are made from a recipe of a noted 


Prussian Veterinary Surgeon, and have been thoroughly tested 
for the past 15 years in this country. Com 
etable remedies, are a safe and sure CURE for 
mentsfrom which heaves arise, such as Cough, Colds, DISTEMPER, 
Pink Eye, Epizootic, and Los 
they have no equal. 
ot Price 50 cents pee ackage. 
RUSSIAN REMEDY COM » ST. PAUL, MINN. 


d of pure veg- 
EAVES and all ail 


is of Ap 


tite. Asa blood purifier 
le by 


holesale and Retail Drug- 
By mail, 60 cents. From 
Name this paper. 


or 6 











foal has made a live of it and the mare 


| 
has done well When the mare fails to | 





foal after the milk starts and her time is 
up there is something wrong with the 
machinery The balance wheel lacks | 


power to carry over the center and a little | 
push is needed, such as engines required | 


and lazy one invented a governor 


Columbia, Mo., Fair, 


July 31, August 1, 2 and 3, 1900. 


The fol'owing Stak « Races in whieh 


| from an attendant boy before a smart jentries closed June ist, filled satis- 
, | factorily and have been declared a 


practicing physician living neighbor to me | BO: 





had a mare run over time and be gan leak- | No. 1.—2:45 Trot............. $1,000.00 
ing milk. He came to me for advice and | No. 10. Decevercees 500.00 
| asked him why he did not deliver the | No. 1t.—2:35 Pace........... 1,000.00 
foal, and he replied that he had No. 18.—2:25 Trot............ 500 00 


heard of such a thing, but that if I said 


|} so he would go right home and try it Al 


few hours after 
foal 
admiring it He 


needed a 


I drove by his place 


while 


and } 
saw the sucking the doctor , 
said: “It 
start So I say 
foal by failing to help a little at the prop- 


er time 


stood only 


don't lose a | 





IN-BREEDING. 
Prof. Ewart also discusses in-breeding, | 
“Ieonoclast’’ in “Stock Farm He | 
thinks that carried too far it leads to de- 

that all the 
ties practically agree on this proposition | 


The trouble is, he says, that in in-breed- 


believe authori- 


ing the breeder does not know where to 
stop. He tells of a gentleman who in-bred 
fox hounds until they actually became 


monstrous that 
“grow hair in, 
their legs become short 
and unable to support the body; 


and perished, and 
hogs, if too closely inbred, 


stead of bristles; 


says 


and not 


only is their fertility diminished, but the 
mothers cannot nourish the young He 
thinks that the breeding of race horses, 


as practiced, may be looked upon as a gi- 
gantic experiment in this direction He 
thinks that by careful breeding nu- | 
trition, the size of the 
horse increased considerably, he 
now on the down grade and he evidently 
regards this fact as due to too persistent 
inbreding, and discusses the remedy. He | 
instances the fact that the thoroughbred | 
is no longer able to run che distance that | 
he formerly did. It may be that too much 
in-breeding is partially the cause of this, 
but another very potent is doubt- 
less to be found in the fact that breeders 
have for a good many years been cater- 
ing to the changed condition of the mar- 
ket. They no longer breed for great 
stamina, but rather for intense flights of 
speed. As a consequence the capacity to 
go long distances has largely been lost, 
while the trotting horse that habitually 
goes heat races has become far and away 
the superior of the race horse in point of 
stamina. This is undoubtedly owing to 
the class of horses that are now selected 
for sires. Such horses as Lexington, as 
Planet, as Ten Broeck and Longfellow 
have gone out of date, and horses that 
can go short distances at a very high rate 
of speed have taken their places. The in- 
evitable has taken place. The thorough- 
bred, while as fast as he ever was, has 
unquestionably lost much in point of 
stamina. The gamblers, who now control 
the running tracks, have been determined 
to substitute quick action for long dis- 
tanee. They have got it, but at the same 
time they have lost the capacity for long 
distance. The only horse that has run a 
respectable four-mile race for several 
years was a horse called Little Bob, and 
I believe four times inbred to Lexington 
(very unfashionably bred in this respect). 
The horses of the fashionable breeding of 
to-day cannot do this. No attempt to 
run anything like four-mile races is made 
with them. A& a trainer told the present 
writer, when asked why the thorough- 
bred youngsters are not worked as hard 
as the trotting youngsters, “They are 
not bred that way; it would kill them.” 


and 
although race 
has 


v4 





cause 





ABOUT Cé LT TRAINING. 





The value of any horse is increased or 
lessened by his education or training. 
Many colts are ruined in “breaking.” 
Many are never broken at all. 

There are three classes of men who 
“break” colts. One is the good, kind, pa- 
tient fellow, says an exchange, who lets 
the colt do about as it pleases. It can go, 
stop, turn, etc., without remonstrance. 

Such colts make heddstrong, deceitful, 
unreliable horses. 

Then there is the man who goes at the 
colt to break or kill—jerking, jamming, 
whipping, swearing. 

Colts broken by such men sometimes 
get over their fright by proper handling, 
but are most likely to be natural fools 
like their breakers. 

They are always nervous, always ready 
to scare and run. , 

The right man stands between these two 
extremes. 

He is kind and patient, but firm. 

His effort is to convince the colt that he 
is “‘boss."’ 

He has the horse under control always; 
to accomplish this it is not necessary to 
knock the horse down every time you ap- 
proach him. 

As we usually have from ten to fifteen 
head of horses, I will try to tell how they 
are broken. We always halter-break 
when young, and handle frequently until 
three years old, when their harness edu- 
cation commences. 


First, the colt is quietly harnessed in 
the stall and left awhile to view him- 
self. 


Then a strap is fastened on the end of 
the harness tugs, and the breaker stands 
behind the colt far enough to be out of 


reach of his heels and rubs him with 
the tug, as he would be rubbed when 
hitched. 


We found this a good thing. 

If the colt is going to kick in harness, 
we thus find it out before hitching. 

When he will stand around and behave 
nicely in the stall he is bridled, leaving 
the halter under the bridle. 

Next is the leading. 

This is beside a well broken horse, also 
harnessed; the colt always on the off side. 

The halter strap is securely tied in the 
hame ring on the older horse, so the colt 
cannot break away. 

The breaker mounts the older horse and 
leads the colt by a strap on his bridle. 

Always keep the eolt up even and he 
will not try to hang whenrivem 
_If he is led a couple of miles he will, 
usualiy stand stil and’ behave until 
hitched. 

We mostly hitch to a sled; the colt is 
still tied to the lead horse and the breaker 
dismounts. 

One takes the lines and another leads 
the colt until he gets well started. 

We seldom have any trouble and soon 
have the colt driving nicely. 

It is the careful handling before hitch- 





every instance within my knowledge the 





ing that makes breaking easy. 


agahiry’ And all other Stake Rac: s declared off 
| 


PURSE RACES, 
We now offer Purse Racesas follows: 


No. 2.—2:27 Pace.......... ...$250.00 
No. 6.—2:14 Pace.............. 250.00 
No. 7.—2:20Trot.......... 250.00 
No. 11.—2:35 Trot...... 250.00 


Entries close July 20, 
Blue Ribbon Circuit beginning at 
Holden, Mo., follows our date. 


N. D. ROBNETT, See’y, Columbia, Mo. 


For Sale for 30 Days 


Prot Nelson 30991, and Kgsa Dodson by 
Eros 5326. and Lady Napton by Allandorf 
7462, the finest styled mare in Missouri. All 
these horses can be seen any day at Logs 
den’s track, Marshall, Mo., where we are 
prepared to show anybody th»t they are in 
shape to race in any comp»ny. Nelson is 
entered in 2:45 trot at Columbia, Mw., for 





$1,000; Essa in 2:25 trot for $500 all through 


the Blue Ribbon Circuit. I am a little too 
old to race horses, being 69 years of age, 
but we bave the good ones. Send to me 
for catalog for full breeding and prices or 
come and see the horses for yourselves 
They are great bargains, Address 


HN. C. TAYLOR, 
Koping, Saline Co , Mo. 


RED CHUTE 2:24 


(26999) 
By GUY WILKES 2:15. 


ist dam Baroness by Baron Wilkes 2:1 
the dam of Red Cuute 2:24, of Fayette ule 
oe, oe aise oF ne. soos 2:12\. 

ain tocking, 2:45. by HE. 

400, the dam o: Happy Russel Pel, 

Beaimeee — =... - 

am, County House Mare by American 
Star 14, the dam of Nettie 2:18, and the dam 
of pusie, the dam of DeBarry 2:19. 
- RED CHUTE fs » ffhe looking bay stallion 
about 15.8, has been worked but little but 
has a record of 2:24, and has shown a much 
faster gait. His colts are young but very 
promising. Sonata, by him, as a two-year- 
old, showed a trial in 2:20. 
RED CHUTE will stand at the Etmwood 
Perm, on the Winchester Pike, five miies 
east of Lexington, Ky. Terms, $2 to insure. 
For further particulars, address 


W. W. ESTILL, Lexington, Ky. 


VALLEY GROVE STOCK FARM, 


WALKER, MO. 


Breeders of Harness Horses and the Best 
of Scotch Shorthorn Cattle. 


SILVER SIMMONS 2:16, a prize winner 
and a race horse at head of stud, with Egolyte 
20215 by the mighty Onward; ist 4 
former and producer; 
mare list; 








sale Larender Dorrit, 
bred by Col. W. A. Harris, Linwood, Kas , at head 
of cattle herd. Young stock, both horses and catti 
forsale. Write’for extended pedigree and catalog 
an state what you want. 

E. T. LETTON & SON, Walker, Mo 


IT SAVES TROUBLE 


and annoyance many times to have 


ABSORBINE 


case of a Bruise or 
This remedy is rapid to 
cure, pleasant to use, and Horse 
soon A for work. No blister, 
r gone. 
ABSORBINE 
removes any soft 
bunch from Animal or Man- 
kind, 2.00 per bottle deliv- 
ered or of regular dealers. 


| 
W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 
i SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
» Also Mfr. of TAROLEUM 
for horses’ feet. 











D. R, THOMAS, Monett, Mo.. breeder uf Jacks, 
Shorthorn Cattle, Registered Poland-China hogs, B. 
P. Chickens and Bronze Turkeys. 80 acres improved 
land for sale cheap or will trade for jack stock 





VALUES INCREASING. 





Most every day we have the fact 
brought to our attention that many 
would-be buyers of trotting stock do not 
fully realize the new order of things as 
regards trotting horse values. Just as 
many owners failed to keep up with the 
shrinkage in the values during the cycle 
of depression, so many buyers now fail 
to realize the rapidity with which values 
are hardening, says the ‘Western Horse- 
man.” But this is not so very strange, for 
it is really hard for one to understand 
why trotting horse values should so sud- 
denly rebound to the extent of a hundred 
per cent or more in twelve months or less. 
But it is the same old story of the whole 
flock following the “bell wether.” Not 
that values are now high, but that when 
prices were low, and getting lower, peo- 
ple who really needed horses would not 
Buy because they were so low and the 
lower they got to be the less inclined any 
one was to buy. But few people are buy- 
ing, as yet, because prices are hardening 
and others are buying because they need 
horses. Soon the time will come when 
people will buy horses because they are 
high and getting higher, and then values 
will go skyward with a rush. It would, 
therefore, seem wise in those who now 
want trotting stock, either for breeding 
or other purposes to simply step in and 
buy such as they need, and such as suit 
them, at such prices as are now placed 
on them—barring, of course, exceptional 
fictitious values. Breeding stock must, 
of course, very substantially increase in 
value over present average prices, for the 
relative prices of ready-for-use stock, 
and breeding stock are out of proportion, 
and as stocks are low and continually 
running lower prices of the latter class 
cannot and will not, for years at least, 
recede. For several years to come good 
country stallions, as well as high class 
speed sires, will possess good earning ca- 
pacities, and these must inevitably take 
on a higher range of values. Aged stal- 
lions have been wonderfully thinned out, 
the country over, and for the same rea- 
sons that this is the case young stallions 
are decidedly scarce. Horse breeding, 
even in rural districts, is becoming, owing 
to the scarcity of holdings, very active, 
and what stallions are in use are being 
crowded with patronage. This breeding 
craze will increase for a ter 
and hence more stalJlions 
and this means better values 
mediate future. 


3 
3 
& 


Lock Berlin, New York. 
Gentlemen: Your Prussian Heave Pow- 
ders can never be beat. My horse was 
troubled with the heaves for six years 
very bad, and I bought three packages of 
Prussian Heave Powders, and it cured 
him in three weeks. Since that time my 
horse is in the best of health, and fat as 

a hog. SAMUEL EYER. 
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Home Cirele. 








PLENTY OF TIME. 


I hear you complaining, Dearest— 
You have ever too much to do; 
Your temper is worn with trying 
To make old things look like new; 
You sew for the little children, 
You mend for the rollicking boys, 
You — never a shirk, and you fret and 


ork, 
rus your life is shorn of joys. 


If the day were longer, Dearest! 
If you never need go to bed! 
But the time goes racing by you, 
Till the hurrying week has sped, 
And your basket’s overflowing, 
And your tasks are never done; 
Poor, weary friend, will they never end, 


Till the sieep of death is woa? 


You used to be merry, Dearest, 
Your laugh rang out as clear 
As the blue-bird’s lilt, or the robin’s, 
In the happy spring of the year. 
But now you are sorrowful, Dearest; 
I'm half afraid you are cross : 
There is something gone, that you had in 
the dawn, 
And the home-folk feel the loss. 


It’s time you are needing, Dearest! 
Ah, yes! but there’s time to spare, 
If you'd let Our Father carry 
One end of your load of care. 
If you'd tell Him all the trouble, 
And ask from His tender hand 
The gift of His peace, your pain would 
cease; 
His way you would understand. 


There is time for loving, Dearest: 
If we take the time there is, 

And fill that up with sweetness, 
Whatever beyong we miss. 

Let the little frocks be plainer, 
Let the dust alone for awhile; 

Let the good man see, how blithe it can 


His home, in your tender smile. 


Go out in the sunshine, Dearest: 
There is time for that, be sure— 
If you'll only let the flowers 
And the birds, your steps allure. 
Go out in the sunshine, Dearest : 
And bring it back with you: 
Don’t sit in the gloom, when His lilies 
bloom, 
And His bending skies are blue. 


There is plenty of time for living, 
If we but take time to love. 
If we kneel at night and morning 
And pray unto One above. 
There is time for all things, Dearest, 
And life’s heaviest load He shares, 
If oo day to day, on the homeward | 


ay 
We “but think that Our Father cares! 
—By-Margaret Sangster in Everywhere. 
ena 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
A DAY IN THE COUNTRY. 


| 


vades too many city homes; and the more 

frequent meeting of the women from ru- 

ral and urban homes would be helpful to 

each. ELSIE. 
St. Louis. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
MESSAGES FROM ROSA AUTUMN. 
Mrs. Mary L. Singleton, when one of 

you is taken, then and not until then will 
the one that is left know what it is to 
be left alone. This great world will then 
seem an empty world. May God in his in- 
finite wisdom and mercy spare you to 
each other for many years. Your picture 
is with my other valued pictures in my 
case 

Ina May, what a question! I never 
forget a friend. Those who have ever en- 
listed my interest, I never forget or for- 
and I am glad to see you back in 
your place in our Home Circle. I had to 
laugh when I read your account about 
your books. But wasn't that just like a 
man to be attracted by the outward ap- 
pearance? If you or some other woman 
had been purchasing those books the first 
questions would have been, “What are 
they?” “Who are they by?” The hand- 
some binding would have been a second- 
ary matter. 

Mrs. Mary Anderson, I wish you could 
see some of my vines. I am sure you 
would think them pretty. I have honey- 
suckles growing over posts forming beau- 
tiful pillars, also roses growing in the 
same way. I have several beautiful pil- 
lars of vines that will give me blossoris 
all summer and roses growing by the 
house that reach to the roof and when 
they are in bloom they are a lovely sight 
to behold. 

Pauline, 





sake, 


I was truly glad to see you 


| back in your old place in the H. C., but so 


sorry to learn that you are still suffering. 


I have long looked for that promised let- 


|H. C. all 


ter. 

Mrs. A. 8. Cody, when I return from my 
visit to my childhood’s home I will tell the 
about it. I expect to find 


| changes that will make my heart ache, as 


| it is many, 


many years since I visited that 
dear, old childhood home. 

Idyll, if there is anything in my yard 
that you would like to have a part of to 
beautify your yard, write for it, as it 
will give me great pleasure to send any 
flowers or shrubbery or bulbs. I delight 
in helping flower-lovers to decorate their 


homes. ROSA AUTUMN. 
Fayette Co., Ill. 


| qqeeeeeratiiempens 
| Written for the RURAL WORLD 


The morning was not beaming in the ra- | 


diance of bright sunshine, but the sky | 


was shrouded in threatening clouds which 
showered the fullness of their humidity, 
every few moments, in crystal drops that 


would have dampened the ardor of anyone | 


who didn’t know of the glories of a morn- 
ing in May in the country, even though it 
was raining and the trip had to be 
* made on the steam car. The freshness of 
vegetation was cheering despite the rain, 
and the beds—rods long—of spider lilies 
were things of beauty. As seen along the 
track, they seemed, as the car whirled 
along, like bits of blue sky resting on 
the earth. The effect was charming. 

Our hostess greeted us most cordia'ly 
because we didn't mind the rain, but just 
came. A woman doesn’t like to be dis- 
appointed when she has made a feast and 
invited guests. 

The ladies present were largely from 
farm homes and a goodly company they 
were of intelligent women. 
who was a veritable queen in dignity of 
bearing, was most fascinating. Her suit 
of gray with bonnet to match, with pink 
ribbons nestling on her silvery locks 
gave one a conception of a green old age 
that was an inspiration. This was a 
genuine farmer's wife, not one whose hus- 
band owns a small farm near a village. 
When walking among the trees between 
the showers, this dear old lady was 
warned that the rain might damage her 
millinery. She quietly remarked in a 
way that quieted every one’s fears: “I 
dressed for the day.”” And she conduet- 


One old lady, | 


ed herself in accordance with this senti- | 


ment during the entire day. I quericl 
whether just such wise philosophy was the 
solution of the placidity of her counten- 
ance which was one of her marked 
charms. 

The roses were in the fullness of their 
beauty and naturally were a subject of 
discussion. This queen of the garden has 
long been a favorite; and when walking 
in Shaw's Garden the rose department 
claims each time less or more of atten- 
tion. The slender stems of some varieties 
heving been admired, the delicate tra- 
grance of others and the exquisite tint- 

ings of others. Yet the intelligent man- 
ner in which these ladies, without the 
least show of ostentation, talked of roses, 
convinced me that my rose lore was 
largely limited to simply red, white and 
pink roses. Of course I do know an 
American Beauty, as this rose is one 
largely grown by our florists. But I be- 
gan to wonder if, when found in a gar- 
den, I could say, “an American Beauty!” 


A STORY FOR CHILDREN. 





Carrie was spending a few weeks at her 
grandfather's. Her mother and brother 
and sister were there. Children always 
love to visit their grandparents. Carrie 
was having a nice time, till one morning, 
in her play, she broke a pane of glass in 
the bed-room window. 

“Oh, dear!” she exclaimed, 
into tears, “it's grandpa’s window! 
will he say?” 

Grandpa was away that day. He had 
gone to the city early in the morning, 
and would not return till night. Carrie 


bursting 
What 


sought her grandmother and confided 
her trouble to her. 

“Oh, grandma!” she said, “I have brok- 
en grandpa’s window! I'm sorry! Don't 


tell him I did it!" 
“But how 
grandma quietly. 
“I was running around the room,” Car- 
rie answered, “‘and my foot slipped, and 
I caught at the rocking chair to keep me 


from falling. The chair rocked, and the 
back went against the window. Don’t tell 
grandpa, will you?” 

“But grandpa must know it,’’ was the 


reply; “there must be a new pane of glass 
set." 

“Well, don't tell him I did it,” urged 
Carrie. 

“What shall we tell him?” said grand- 
ma 


“Tell him the chair rocked against it,’’ 
Carrie answered. 

“But he will want to know what made 
the chair rock,” said grandma. 


“Tell him one of the children did it,” 
said Carrie; “let him think it was Albert 
or Emma; don’t tell him I did it." 


child,”’ inter- 
who had not yet 


“But don't you see, my 
posed Carrie’s mother, 
spoken, “don’t you see that this would 
not be honest? You do not want to throw 
the blame of breaking the window upon 
your brother or sister, when you broke 
it yourself, do you?” 


“No,” said Carrie, “but grandpa will 


} scold at me if he knew I broke it.” 





| 


The various roses were named when | 


seen. It was not, “See this handsome 
pink rose,” but “See this handsome Mag- 
na Charta,” or “I do like this Paul 
Neyron.” And in like manner some one 
was able to call them by names as if they 
were friends. The reflex of thus un- 





| 


| 


ler way 


consciously living near to nature's heart | 


wat 
bearing of these women. 
The chief characteristics of many roses 


in the attractive faces and gentle | 


| 


were made known in the little bits of rose | 


gossip that were given by the ladies. 
Those that would last well on bush and 
when cut, those having handsome buds 


|} come then, 
| once, 


and those of the hybrid teas that were | 


hardy were in turn named. Also those 
that make handsome embroidery pat- 
terns. Themes of a like elevating char- | 
acter were the order of the day. That ty-| 
rannical old lady of the city, Dame Fash- 
ion, got neither voice nor hearing. Yet 
the ladies were attired in most excellent 
taste. Fashion's dictates were conformed 
to in a sensible manner. They were not 
permitted to stultify mind and heart. 

As we rode home at eventide, when the 
sun shone defiantly through a thin veil of 


| 
| 


“I don't think he will,”” grandma re- 
marked, “I think the best way will be 
for you to tell him the truth yourself, as 


| soon as he comes home.” 


“Oh, I can’t tell him!"’ Carrie exclaimed. 

“But he will see that the window is 
broken, when he goes into the bedroom,” 
said Carrie's mother, “he will inquire 
how it was done, and we shall have to tell 
him. It will be much better for you to 
tell him yourself, before he knows any- 
thing about it.” 

Carrie saw that this was reasonable, but 
it was a long time before she could make 
up her mind to do what her mother and 
grandmother thought was best. At last, 
after a long crying spell, and a great 
many earnest endeavors to find some oth- 
of getting out of the difficulty, 
Carrie said: 

“Well, mother, I'll tell grandpa myself, 
when he comes home.” 

“That will be the best way,” 
mother, smiling. 

That smile encouraged Carrie wonder- 
fully. She wished that grandpa would 
so that she might tell him at 
and have it over with. But he 
would not be home before sunset. He did 
not come that evening till after dark. 
Carrie drew her little chair closer to 


said her 


grandma’s when she heard the carriage 
drive into the yard. 
“He’s come,” she whispered, and her 


hand trembled as she laid it in grandma's 


| lap. 


| 
| 


| 


clouds our cogitations were something | 


on this wise: What are the boasted 
privileges of the city? Is its artificial | 
life conducive to a strong mental devel- 


opment? Does not its surfeit of things | 


impair observations? Then, too, the 
query would not down, do the women of 
_thity fax home value their privileges? | 
‘he the commingling of the wo- 
men of the city and the farm homes was 
a fact deduced from the experiences of 
the day and from the queries made while 
homeward bound. Yes, we need each 
other! The city woman greatly needs to 


touch the repose of the life of the woman 
of the farm. The life of the latter is oft 
one full of busy care, but it is devoid of 
that unhealthy excitement 


which per- 


“Yes, dear,” grandtna answered, “and 
his little granddaughter need not be 
afraid to tell him the truth.” Grandpa 
went to the barn and took care of his 
horses. Then he came in and sat down 
in the corner near the fire. 

“And you're up yet, my little girl,” he 
said kindly, addressing Carrie. 

The tears came into Carrie’s eyes. 

“Tell him now, dear,” whispered grand- 
ma. 

“Yes, grandpa,” 
| See you.” 

The child burst into tears. 

“Why, Carrie, what’s the matter?” in- 


Carrie said, “I sat up to 


| quired grandpa in surprise. 


“Grandpa,” sobbed the child, 
en your bed-room window.” 
And Carrie hid her face in grandma's 


“I've brok- 


| lap 
“Broken my bed-room window,” said 
grandpa. “Ah, how did you manage to do 


j that?” 


Carrie explained the matter as well as 
she could for crying. Grandpa listened at- 
tentively and said when she had con- 
cluded: 

“I am sorry you met with such an ac- 
cident, my child; I must set a new pane 
of glass there, to-morrow.” 

And grandpa drew a chair to the table 
and sat down to eat his supper. How 
poor Carrie's heart was lightened. 

“Grandpa didn't blame me a bit. He 
only pitied me,” she thought. 

“Telling the truth was the best way 
after all, wasn’t it, Carrie?’ 

“Oh, much the best,”’ Carrie answered. 


“1 mean to tcli the truth always.” 
DYPE. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
DRESSES FOR SUMMER. 





We will seldom find a woman who has 
so little interest in dress that she does 
not stop to admire the materials for sum- 
mer gowns so temptingly displayed in 
the windows of every large dry goods 
store. Those made of wash goods are 
more popular this summer than they have 
been for several years, and are worn 
by women of all ages. Many of the sheer- 
est, thinnest fabrics are used, beautifully 
trimmed with tucks, Swiss embroidery 
and lace insertion and edging. Delicate 
shades of every color are seen, with a 
tendency to narrow stripes and small 
figures. We have shirt waists with us 
and they are as popular this year as 
ever, in spite of the predictions to the 
contrary. Some of them have yokes in 
the back, but many are made without 
them, having no seams except the one 
on the shoulders and under the arms. 
When striped goods is used, the stripes 
run lengthwise instead of bias or horizon- 
tally. Some white waists have full fronts 
of all over embroidery, others are com- 
posed of strips cf insertion and tucks 
alternating. Madras cloth is a favorite 
for shirt waists, because it is so easy to 
iron and does not fade. French ginghams 
are pretty, but their cost prevents them 
from being very popular. When buying 
shirt waists, it is always better to get 
a few really nice ones than to have a 
great many that are neither pretty nor 
becoming. 

Last summer's dresses need very little 
change to make them ready for wear this 
season. Sleeves have grown smaller, until 
now they have just enough fullness to be 
comfortable. Skirts are longer, and this 
extra length may be obtained by piecing 
it out around the bottom, and covering 
the piecing with a ruffie or some other 
kind of trimming. White pique skirts are 
lengthened by cutting a strip from six 
to twelve inches in width from the lower 
edge, and putting in a band of embroid- 
ered insertion. If the dress, or waist is 
faded, remove the lace or embroidery if 
it has been trimmed with either, put it in 
a strong suds, and boil it until all the 
color is removed. Rinse well and while 
it is still wet put it in a solution of dia- 
mond dye and boil it until it becomes the 
desired shade, rinse and dry. You will be 
surprised to see how fresh and new it 
will look. Pink and blue are always pop- 
ular. A weak solution of yellow pro- 
duces cream color, and if purple is used, 





did you break it?” inquired | 


you will have a pretty shade of lilac. The 
|trimming may be replaced or not as you 
|wish, and any change made that you 
;}consider necessary. ARY. 

| Lyon Co., Kan. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
SORROW’'S MISSION. 





My heart goes out in sympathy to the 
sisters who have borne the great losses of 
their dear ones. We all have our trou- 
bles, but they seem trivial when a grave 
opens across our path. We wonder how 
we could have murmured at the lesser 
griefs and worries. But, “He remem- 
bereth we are dust."" He does not expect 
better of us perhaps, for He is “merciful 
and compassionate.” 

We are often told by philosophers that 
our afflictions are sent by our merciful 
Father to make us more patient. It is 
hard to realize that a sorrow is a blessing 
in disguise. We know that every dark 
cloud has its silver lining, but when we 
are in the midst of the tempest we forget 
to look for the rift in the cloud; forget 
that the darkest night has a ray of light; 
somewhere in its shadows hiding. The 
deepest anguish is felt for the loss of a 
loved one. Time heals the wound and 
scothes the pain, but can never cure, al- 
though we know the loved ones have gone 
to the “Home of Many Mansions,” and 
although absent in the body they are with 
us in spirit. O if we would but remember 
that the ones who have gone before could 
see every act of ours how different our 
lives would be! 

It is a great grief to have our words and 
acts misjudged by others. If the injustice 
comes from one we love, it is doubly se- 
vere. It is very hard to be patient in 
such a trying situation. 

Physical anguish is very trying, but 
such a test of character. Most of us are 
very impatient when in pain, but some- 
times we see one who has been an invalid 
for years, always cheerful and uncom- 
plaining, like our dear Pauline. 

And we may be on the “wild wide sea” 
of the world alone. If such be the case 
we should look up and remember the Fa- 
ther who is with us at all times in His 
boundless love and mercy. 

Jersey Co., Il. YOUNG MATRON. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
HOME-MADE GARMENTS. 





If there is time for it, it pays well to 
make the men’s and boys’ work shirts, as 
the ones bought are generally too tight 
and too skimp in the sleeves. Neither are 
they so substantially made as those com- 
ing from our work shop. Trousers plainly 
made of some dark material are the best 
for romping boys to wear. Thus 
dressed they can make mud pies and have 
their usual good vacation times. It 
shouldn't trouble us, in the least, because 
“Mrs. So and So's” little girls have a 
clean dress every day in the week—that 
her children are always so immaculately 
clean, starched, ruffled, braided, tucked, 
ete. Such is far from being the essential 
in rearing rosy, healthy boys and girls. 
RAG CARPETS.—Though the number 
of rag carpets seems to decrease and 
many housewives do not make them, still 
the .large majority of farmer's wives 
rightly think that no other carpet can 
take the place of the rag carpet in the 
living or sitting room, especially in the 
winter season. The sewing machine is a 
great help in sewing the rags together. 
The girls and the boys, too, will often 
very cheerfully sew them for a few cents 
per ball. The work teaches them to use a 
needle and also to learn the value of 
money. MRS. LUELLA BOGLE. 
Crawford Co., Kan. 


ones 








a. will find “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 
Syrup” the Best Remedy for Children Teething. 


IF WE KNEW. 


Could we but draw the cu 
That surround —y a s lives, 
See the 


t, 
Know what ¥ oe action gives, 
find it better, 
Purer than we judge we should; 
We should love each other better 
If we only understood. 


Could we judge all deeds by motives, 
See the good and bad within, 
Often we should love the sinner, 
All the while we loathe the sin; 
Could we know the powers working 
To o’erthrow integrity, 
We should judge each other's errors 
With more patient charity. 





If we knew the cares and trials, 
Knew the efforts all in vain, 

And the bitter disappointment, 
Understood the loss and gain— 

Would the grim, external roughness 
Seem, I wonder, just the same? 

Should we help where now we hinder? 
Should we pity where we blame? 


Ah, we judge each other harshly, 
Knowing not life's hidden force; 
Knowing not the fount of action 
Is less turbid at its source. 
Seeing not amid the evil 
All the golden grains of good— 
Oh, we'd love each other better 
If we only understood 
—Selected. 


SIMPLE REMEDIES. 


SNAKE BITE cu: RE. —Mix the yolk of 
an egg with enough salt to make a good 
thick poultice. Put the poultice on the 
bite and bandage tightly. Watch the so- 
lution and when it is full of poison it 
will change color. It should then be re- 
newed. Whisky can be drank in excess 
by the patient during this treatment. 

SORE 
many times suffer from this annoying af- 
fliction. It may be prevented by washing | 
the tongue, roof of the mouth and gums 
every day. Put a little borax in half a 
cupful of water, dip a soft white rag in it 
and wash the mouth until all traces of 
milk are gone. A little of this wash may 
be swallowed without injuring the baby 
in the least. 

HOT WATER TREATMENT.—Tepid 
water acts promptly as an emetic, and 
hot water taken freely half an hour be- 
fore bedtime is the best cathartic possi- 
ble in the case of constipation, while it 
has a most soothing effect upon the 
stomach and bowels. This treatment, 
continued a few months, with proper at- 
tention to diet, will cure any curable case 
of dyspepsia. Headache almost always 
yields to the simultaneous application of 
hot water to thé feet and the back of the 
neck. A strip of flannel or napkin folded 
lengthwise and dipped in hot water and 
wrung out and then applied around the 
neck of a child that has the croup will 
usually bring relief in ten minutes. A 
towel folded severa! times and dipped in 
hot water and quickly wrung and applied 
over the toothache or neuralgia, will gen- 
erally afford prompt relief. This treat- 
ment in colic works like magic. There is 
nothing that so promptly cuts short a 
congestion of the lungs, sore throat or 
rheumatism as hot water, when applied 
promptly and thoroughly. 


JELLIED CHICKEN.—Boil a chicken in 
as little water as possible till the meat 
falls from the bones. Chop or pick it to 
pieces—not too fine, season with salt and 
pepper. Let the liquor get cold, after 
which take off all the fat. Then warm 
the liquor, adding a little water if you 
think there is not enough to wet the 
meat, and when the liquor is warm stir 
in one-fourth ounce Cox gelatine. Throw 
this gelatine liquor over the meat in a 
mould. Set away to get cold. Over night 
is best. This is fine for picnic dinners. 


CREAM PIE.—Bake a good light crust 
on the inverted pie pan. When done slice 
a banana into the crust and fill with a 
cream as follows: Two cups sweet milk, 
yolks of two eggs, half-cup white sugar, 
one tablespoon cornstarch. Cook in dou- 
ble boiler until thick, then flavor with va- 
nilla. Whip up the whites of eggs until 
stiff with two tablespoons of granulated 





sugar. Spread lightly on pie and set in 
moderate oven until light brown. Cool 
before serving. This is a delicious pie 


and easily digested, 


CUCUMBER PICKLES.—That are not 
to be sealed, use fifteen pounds of barrel 
salt, one pound of alum, one-half pound 
of saltpeter, well powdered and mixed. 
This amount is for one barrel of pickles. 
Make a brine of a small quantity of the 
recipe each time fresh pickles are put in. 
Keep them well covered with the brine, 
but do not keep too heavy a weight on 
them. Pickles made after this recipe 
can be rinsed in water and eaten so, but 
some prefer vinegar on them. The pow- 
dered mixture should be kept in a cool, 
tight place. 


WARMED-OVER CHICKEN.—One of 
the daintiest and most delicious ways to 
serve warmed-over chicken or cold boiled 
fowl is to make a rich paste and bake 
same in little scolloped patty pans. Then 
prepare the chicken by cutting the meat 
into small cubes or short strips and heat- 
ing it in a thick cream, to which has 
been added a little rich chicken stock 
made from the chicken bones. Season 
well with celery, salt and chopped bits of 
green pepper. Fill the little paste shells 
with this mixture, setting them in the 
oven for a few minutes before serving. 


KEEPING ICE.—There are numerous 
and very cheap methods of keeping small 
quantities of ice In the house. Where 
one does not own a refrigerator a good 
substitute may be made in the way of a 
cheap ice chest. Procure two dry goods 
boxes, one about eight inches smaller 
than the other. Procure some thoroughly 
dry and clean sawdust, sift it and pack 
the space between the boxes therewith 
as solid as possible; making a cover (and 
packing it also) to shut tightly; put a 
small pipe from the bottom of the inner 
box to the outside of the outer one, to 
draw off the water as the ice melts. On 
the inside box nail cleats on which to 
place racks made of lath. The ice is 
placed at the bottom, and whatever you 
wish to keep cool, such as butter, fresh 


meat, cream, etc., placed upon the racks. 
Such a box is excellent to keep articles 
of food in, when there is no ice in it. This 
box can be improved by putting in a 
zinc lining—old zine will do—and by nail- 
ing legs to the outside corners so as to 
keep it from the floor a few inches. Bricks 
or blocks will answer also. Such a box 
will keep ice as well as a refrigerator 
that costs twenty-five dollars. 


A WIFE EQUAL TO A GOLD MINE. 


My husband was in debt and I, being anxious to 
if- 


as the iron is so and 





lots of money selling these irons. The 
G al it Co., No. 1019 Locust 
Street, St. Louis, Mo., start any one in the 
business as they di 





MOUTH OR THRUSH.—Babies | 


Poultry Yard. 


N. W. MISSOURI POULTRY PEOPLE 
will meet at Albany, Gentry Co., Mo., 
June 29, 1900, at 10 a. m., in Dr. Larmers’ 
office for the purpose of organizing an as- 
sociation. There being a circus in Albany 
on that day, advantage may be taken of 
the half fare railroad rate, and it is ex- 
pected that there will be a large attend- 
ance of fanciers at the initial meeting. 
The RURAL WORLD'S correspondent, 
R. R. French, of Ford City, is successfully 
pushing the enterprise. 


GLEN RAVEN EGG FARM PAPER. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: This week we 
have been renovating the chicken houses. 
The mites had a foothold on the perches, 
but as none touched the walls, and all 
were movable, it was not a hard matter 
to get rid of them. The concrete walls are 
almost as smooth as a plastered house, 
and one can make a nice job whitewash- 
ing. We put in a little bluestone, as it 
helps to make the walls look. white, and 
to destroy parasites. The perches and 
supports on which they rest were treated 
to a coat of coal oil, put on with a paint 
brush. Part of the fowls were removed 
from the stone and concrete house and 
given new quarters. 

We built a house for the 3) B. Leghorns 
down near the woodland where the barn 
| stands. The house is §x12—a frame struct- 
ure, built for summer quarters. The 
fowls have woodland range, through 
which a stream of water fed by springs 
| flows, and also having plenty of gravel, 
decaying leaves and logs to scratch about. 
This change of runs for the breeding 
stock this summer will do them lots of 
good. They have been confined so long 
they were tired of the close quarters. 
They will surely enjoy this summer's out- 
ing. The Barred P. Rocks also have a 
yard of one-half acre set with clover and 
bluegrass with plenty of shade. 

The early hatched young stock about 
take up all.the range near the house. We 
had some broods of about 75 chicks come 
off in May. The army worms appeared 
about that time down in the clover, so 
we moved the coops there and turned 
this lot of chicks out among: the clover 
and worms. I never saw a lot of chicks 
thrive better. We only fed them a very 
little morning and evening and let the 
hens roost where they pleased. A heavy 
rain almost drowned a brood of 16, but we 
brought the chicks to and saved them all. 
They wade in the dewy grass, and do just 
as they please. We have a splendid watch 
dog or it might be dangerous to let them 
run so at large. He will not suffer the 
enemy to disturb anything on this place. 
The gates are left open nights toward 
the barn,,so that he will have full sway. 

We have 17 hens to come off with chicks 
this month. They have commenced hatch- 
ing now. We will give them the full 
range of the field the same as we did the 
May hatched broods. The hens are most 
all W. P. Rocks and move about very 
slowly like the turkey hens, and take good 
care of their brood while young. We will 
whitewash the yards, houses and trunks 
of all the shade trees here this week. 
We mix a 42-gallon barrel of wash and 
use the spraying outfit for this purpose. 











E. W. GEER. 
St. Francois Co., Mo. 
EGG PRODUCTION-—CAN IT BE IN- 
CREASED? ° 





How is it that so many farmers do not 
find poultry keeping profitable? It is 
probably because the busy farmer does 
not give attention to small matters of de- 
tail. An interesting article on the sub- 
ject of egg production by Percival V. 
Cooper has appeared in “Country Gen- 
tleman.” He says an old hen should lay 
10 eggs in a year and recommends the 
use of the ax if she does not come up to 
that figure. It is possible now to know 
how many eggs a hen lays. On these 
points we quote: 

Any one having an intimate knowledge 
of chemistry, combined with practical 
poultry keeping experience, knows that 
an egg is composed mostly of water, and 
also that for six months of the year a 
hen secures about one-half the food she 
consumes from grass, insects, weed seeds 
and other materials. One hundred pounds 
of grain fed from the bin combined with 
such other food is ample for the produc- 
tion of 20 eggs in a year—and what is 
still more to the point, there are many 
farms where some of the hens are now 
laying over 20 eggs by actual count. 
Trap nests are fast making it possible 
for poultrymen to keep accurate account 
of individual egg production; and while 
a few lightheads may be tempted to ex- 
aggerate, still there are fanciers and 
writers whose reputations cannot be as- 
sailed. 

It is nothing unusual for an extra good 
cow to produce twicg the quantity of 
milk that an ordinary cow does for a 
year; then why cannot an extra good 
hen double the product of an ordinary 
one? Any old hen will lay 100 eggs. If 
she does not, then you should know it and 
use the ax. Egg production is not gov- 
erned by the amount of food eaten so 
| much as by the digestibility, seasonable- 
pase and last, but not least, the proper 
| Proportion and mixture of foods, so as 
to contain the exact elements needed to 
support life and supply egg producing 
nourishment. 

EXERCISE.—No poultry keeper should 
ever forget this word, for it is the secret 
of egg production, of physical perfection, 
and the best safeguard against disease. 
Under no circumstances should one at- 
tempt the management of an egg farm 
without supplying scratching quarters 
(preferably the shed plan); then keep the 
| flocks busy, and he will be richly reward- 
}ed with great quantites of “hen fruit.” 


| 
| PURIFYING THE POULTRY RUNS. 














The poultryman who is so situated that 
he must keep his fowls on the same 
ground year after year, must plan some 
way to keep the ground free from poison- 
ous exhalations, says V. M. Couch in the 
“Practical Poultryman.” The constant 
droppings of the fowls will, if not re- 
moved, in time so impregnate the soil 
that it will be about impossible to keep 
the fowls in health that run on that 
ground. Their heads are near the ground 
and they are quick to catch the fumes 
from the tainted soil. 

Where the poultry keeper has sufficient 
space to make two runs, so the fowls may 
be changed from one yard to the other, 
then it is an easy matter to purify the 
ground, by seeding down with grass or 
some grain which will abstract from the 
soil the elements which made it danger- 





ous for the fowls. But it often happens 





that those who keep poultry in the village 
or suburbs of a city do not have ground 
enough to afford two runs for a single 
pen of fowls, and in this case the same 
yards must be used year after year. How 
shall he solve the problem? He will be 
able to help the matter some by spading 
up the soil, exposing it to the action of 
the sun and air. For one or two years he 
may be able to accomplish the purpose in 
this way, but the soil will soon become so 
thoroughly saturated with the droppings 
that the spading of the ground alone will 
not be sufficient. The soil may be disin- 
fected by using a weak mixture of sul- 
phuric acid and water. This is recom- 
mended by some in cases of chicken 
cholera as a reliable disinfectant. An- 
other cheap and convenient and also ef- 
fective method of disinfecting is to scat- 
ter common land plaster over the soil. 
This absorbs the poisonous gases and 
thus fits the soil for use. It is a sulphate 
of lime, and not expensive. It is valua- 
ble to use under the roosts; a small quan- 
tity sprinkled upon the droppings pre- 
serves the ammonia and other volatile 
properties of the manure, and thus ren- 
ders the droppings of more than enough 
additional value to pay for the plaster. 
After several years’ treatment of this 
kind the soil of the runs should be re- 
moved to a depth of four or five inches 
and replaced by new earth. Most any 
farmer or gardener who lives near by 
would be glad to do the work for the old 
soil, as it would be found to be very rich 
in fertilizing material. 


NOTES. 





PNEUMONIA is a disease of spring 
time with poultry. Due to the damp, chil- 
ly days. The first sign is refusing to eat. 
Examinations may show an apparently 
healthy fowl, red comb and all. Put your 
ear next to the lungs and you will quickly 
discover the disease. If taken at this 
stage, dry, warm quarters of uniform 
temperature, a laxative and plenty of 
water with a little tempting soft food like 
bread and milk, the patient is likely to 
recover. At the stage where, in the ma- 
jority of cases, the sickness is first no- 
ticed, a change of quarters is then too 
late to effect a cure and to save the fowl 
will require much faithful doctoring, in- 
volving as a rule more fuss and bother 
than the specimen is worth. 

BAGGING DOWN behind is usually 
caused by the retention of eggs in the 
oviduct, followed by inflammation and tu- 
mor; also when hens get too fat the same 
result occurs. If the bagging is from mere 
internal fat, there is a part cure by phys- 
icing and dieting. Hens with bagging 
down behind are worthless, whatever the 
cause. If you have any such you will 
hardly want to use them on your table 
and it is hardly fair to expect someone 
else to. Bury them instead. But anyhow 
get rid of your broken-down hens. You 
would be ashamed to have on your place 
a broken-down horse. Why then have a 
dozen eye sores in the shape of broken- 
down hens around? 

SCALY LEGS disfigure most farmer’s 
fowls. The little mites that are the cause 
of it spread wonderfully, and yet one 
season's care will entirely rid you of 
them. Sit no hens with scaly legs; look 
very carefully, and, to make doubly sure, 
grease her legs with sulphur and lard 
once a week while she is brooding her 
chicks. Kill off every fowl you have that 
has scaly legs. Thoroughly clean out and 
whitewash house and nests and destroy- 
ing by fire the old roosts and nesting ma- 
terial. If you have your chicks hatched 
by incubator and raise them by brooder, 
you will then be rid, all in one season, of 
the two biggest evils affecting farmers’ 
fowls. 

MAKE A START this season to change 
from dunghills to thoroughbreds, or from 
disorder into order. Buy a thoroughbred 
male and by selection in the course of a 
few years have a flock to all intents thor- 
oughbred. Or a quicker way is to buy 100 
of so-called incubator eggs, raise no oth- 
er chicks. Give them the care and room 
at your command, and next spring you 
should be able to select a pen that will 
give you enough eggs to raise all the 
thoroughbred chicks you may want.— 
American Poultry Advocate. 

THE COLOR OF YOLKS.—When fowls 
are deprived of green food, the yolks of 
their eggs are very pale yellow. These 
are much valued for cake baking. Some 
people have the notion that these pale 
yolks denote inferior quality, but this is 
not the case; it simply shows a lack of 
green food, a full supply of which will 
soon intensify the color of the same. 
Again, many think that a blood spot on 
the yolk is a sure sign of a bad egg. But 
this is not necessarily so, for at times this 
spot is deposited upon the yolk from a 
rupture caused as it passes the oviduct 
and is present in the egg when perfectly 
fresh. This fact shows the necessity of 
testing even fresh eggs by candle prior tu 
packing for market, for while these spots 
do not really injure the eggs, people dis- 
like to use them, and their presence 
causes buyers to think you send out bad 
eggs.—Country Gentleman. 


NOT GOOD WET NURSES.—A college 
professor, says an exchange, supposed to 
know everything, attempted to raise a 
fine lot of chickens. They died a few 
days after hatching. “What do you feed 
them?” asked a neighbor. “Feed them?” 
rejoined the professor, as if he did not 
hear right. ‘““Why I don’t feed them any- 
thing. I thought the old hen had milk 
enough for them.” 


FRUIT EATING HENS might be ex- 
pected to turn out a good supply of hen 
fruit, yet a writer in the Kingston, Mo., 
“Times” advises: Fowls that eat blos- 
soms and fruit from the tops and outside 
twigs of trees are not the kind to keep for 
profit. Trees in poultry yard should be 
headed rather high from the ground. If 
the fowls are given to flying one wing 
should be clipped. With this precaution 
anyone can raise fruit in a poultry yard. 














A BELGIAN HARE. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Im response 
to requests for further description 07 
and information on the Beigian hares | 
hand you the following which I consider 
a fair representation of the real food ar- 
ticle—the show stock varying in color 
and size according to fancy: One year 
old, medium condition,weight about 9 Ibs. . 
color, red brown, with ends of hairs ticked 
with black occasionally, except under part 
of body, which is usually much lighter: 


ears slightly lighter than main portion 
of body, laced with a black border, a fine 
looking fellow indeed. They are the 
cleanest of all animals known; there is no 
smell about their pens and they are en- 





tirely free from the parasites so common 
to the ordinary wild rabbit. Their flesh 
remains firm, solid, and sweet the year 
round, which is not the case with the 
wild species. They are very docile and 
easily handled; one can pick them up any- 
where. Grasping them firmly by the skin 
immediately back of the shoulders, one 
can carry them without a struggle, but 
should one attempt to handle them other- 
wise he is almost sure to get scratched 
and possibly bitten. They are very quiet 
in their pens, making no noise except an 
occasional stamping of their hind feet a: 
portending danger. 

IS IT A FAD?—Is the Belgian hare 

a passing fad? is a question that is asked 
many times and I would like to state my 
reasons for believing most decidedly the 
contrary. While it would seem to me 
that most every one has heard something 
of the good bunnies, yet to many they 
are entirely new, for often I am asked 
these questions: Are they good to eat? 
Are the skins and fur of any value? What 
does it cost to raise them?, ete. If they 
were only fair to look upon our hopes 
would be blighted. Not only is their meat 
choice and edible the year round, but their 
skins and fur enter largely into the man. 
ufacture of gloves, capes, collaretts, muffs 
and kindred articles, a fact that few 
people were aware of until recent styles 
demanded the natural colors, Belgian 
brown, rufus red and silver greys, there- 
by throwing off the deception there is in 
foreign and high-sounding names. Con- 
sidering the fact that the United States 
has about 70,000,000 of people to clothe and 
feed, and with an increasing demand 
from foreign countries for our meat prod- 
ucts, there will naturally be a tendency 
to put the Belgian hare industry on a 
solid basis with the meat and poultry bus- 
iness of the country. Already a large 
number of poultry raisers are combining 
the Belgian hare and poultry business 
with profitable results, while farmers are 
beginning to realize that there is more 
money to be made at this than with poul- 
try, the cost of production being much 
less. 
With clover hay at $8 per ton, sorghum 
hay $6 ton, oats 25c bu., and bran Tic cwt., 
their meat can be produced at two cents 
per pound, and it is now bringing from lic 
to 2c a pound dressed. 


J. F. ATKINSON. 
Harrisonville, Mo. 
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PIG DENTISTRY. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: A few weeks 
ago T. J. Harris, of West Liberty, Ia., is 
quoted as saying: “As soon as all the 
pigs of a litter are farrowed, break the 
teeth;” that neglect of this has cost him 
many pigs. I would like to know more 
about this matter. I lived in the neigh- 
borhood of West Liberty many years ago, 
but never learned that trick. J. T. 

Phillips Co., Ark. 

In answer to the foregoing we quote the 
following from an authority: 

“Should the sow carry her pigs beyond 
the usual period of gestation, it frequent- 
ly happens that the piglings’ teeth will 
have made an abnormal growth and in 
some instances the teeth will have be- 
come discolored to an extent which has 
led to the common saying that “Pigs 
born with black teeth never do well.” 
These little teeth are often very long 
and very sharp, so that, when the little 
pigs attempt to suck, the teeth extend 
beyond the tongue of the pig and prick 
the inflamed and tender udder of the sow, 
giving her great pain, which frequently 
causes her to refuse to suckle the pigs, 
pant sometimes she will attack the lit*'e 
' ones with open mouth, when one grab 
from her powerful jaws seriously injures, 
if ft deve not at once kill the youngste>. 
Unless inm:mediate steps are taken to :«-~- 
move the cause of this trouble, the pigs 
soon die for want of food, and the sow’s 
udier becomes distended with milk, and 
infiamrmrat-on of it follows. The remedy ts 
simple and easily applied by the attendant 
on the sow. He takes up each pig, tucks 
it under his left arm, opens its mouth 
with his left hand, and with his righ: 
hand anc a small pair of pinchorc, he 
brevks of the erring teeth, aad then 
places the pig to the sow; then, by a lit- 
tle of both coaxing and scratching, the 
sow will turn onto her side. The little 
pigs, being unable to bite the udder and 
each other, will quickly relieve the dis- 
tended udder of the sow and prove a 
source of pleasure to her instead of an 
irritant and a cause of pain. Sometimes 
the sow will become impatient on hearing 
the shrieks of her little pigs whilst the 
operation of dentistry is progressing; if 
this does affect her, it is best to take the 
little pigs into an adjoining place out of 
hearing of the sow.” 





LEAN BACON AND THE LARGE 
WHITE. 





Some year or two ago considerable cor- 
respondence followed the publication of a 
report founded mainly on the information 
supposed to emanate from an official lo- 
cated in the western counties of England 
on the burning question of the profitable 
production of lean bacon and the most 
suitable breeds of pigs for that purpose, 
writes Sanders Spencer of England in the 
“Breeders’ Gazette.” The advice given 
was startling, it was also warmly at- 
tacked from many sides. That it was 
given under a misapprehension of the ac- 
tual facts was strongly averred, which in 
turn was doubted on the ground that the 
writers who pointed out the glaring er- 
rors in the official advice were not entire- 
ly disinterested parties, whereas the of- 
ficial above referred to was not interest- 
ed and in fact had no practical knowledge 
of the matter, but simply related that 
which had been imparted to him perhaps 
by parties who were little likely to en- 
lighten his ignorance. 

I am glad to be able to give you and 
your readers the best possible confirma- 
tion of that which I wrote on the subject. 
The source of the present information is 
a publication of the results of a series of 
experiments carried out by the Wiltshire 
County Council under the supervision of 
one of the members of the firm of 
Messrs. Harris & Co., Wiltshire, whose 
bacon realizes the highest price in the 
English market. In his introductory, 
Mr. John W. Harris remarks: 

“In the production of lean bacon the 
breed of pig used is, of course, a matter 
of prime importance. For some years 
past my own firm has been trying to find 
the very best breed of pig for the class 
of bacon in greatest request. First Tam- 
worth pigs both pure bred and crossed 
with Berkshires were tried. These car- 
ried a large quantity of lean but they 
wanted a long time to fatten and were 
often coarse and hard in the skin. The 
Berkshires were next tried. They were 
ing | Bere but very inclined to thickness in 
the shoulders and in cross bred ones to 
thickness in the belly, or steaky part (a 
very great defect in a side of bacon). 
Therefore neither of these attained the 
ideal aimed at. Thirdly, the Large White 
Yorkshires were tried and these, either 
pure or crossed with the Berkshires, are 
what bacon curers require, viz., pigs 
which feed well, mature quickly, are very 
prolific, are not thick in the shoulder, are 
thin in the skin, not too thick in the back 
and which yield a side thick in the streaky 
or belly parts. To encourage the breed- 
ing of the best class of pigs for the pro- 
duction in the West of England, from 
which our firm draws nearly all its sup- 
plies, we are now supplying on very ad- 
vantageous terms pedigree pigs of the 
Large White Yorkshire variety, from the 
most noted breeders in the Kingdom. In 
doing this we are following the example 
of the large bacon curers in Ireland, who 
have thus so wonderfully improved the 


Irish pig. 1 may add that the Danish 
Government, knowing the importance of 


producing a first-class article, have as- 
sisted their farmers to a certain extent in 
obtaining pedigree boars and sows from 
England and consequently now they are 
able to produce a pig fit for bacon at six 
months.” 

Thus writes Mr. Herris, whose only ob- 
jéct is to give advice which he knows 
from practical experience to be of value 
to pig breeders in this country in order 
that they may produce at the least cost 
the best pig for its owner, its curer and 
its consumer. 

As to the steps the Messrs. Harris have 
been taking of late to improve the pigs 
in the West of England I can confirm 
what Mr. Harris has written. In Mr. 
Harris’s interesting communication are 
given the results of some feeding experi- 





ments to which I hope to refer at an early 
date; at present this will prove a strong 
dose of Large White for your readers 
and your space. 





LARGE LITTERS OF BERKSHIRES. 


A great dea! has been written and pub- 
lished about the prolificacy of this or 
that breed of hogs. The following from a 
correspondent in an exchange surely 
shows that the Berkshire sow can farrow 
and raise as many pigs as the very best 
of them. This correspondent says: There 
is probably no breed of hogs that can 
equal the Berkshire for prolificacy. And it 
is now a fact also that there is no sow 
that makes as careful a mother as does 
the Berkshire. Hence, there is no breed 
that you can raise as many pigs from 
with a stated number of sows as you can 
from the Berkshires. At any rate this is 
true if you use good judgment in making 
your selection. In buying a brood sow, 
no matter what breed, always see to it 
that you get one from a prolific strain. 
We have no trouble in raising eight or 
nine pigs to the litter every year. So 
you see it is not necessary to keep 15 
brood sows in order to raise 50 pigs. This 
is one of the marked advantages of the 
Berkshires. We have repeatedly had 12, 
13, 14, 15 and one time 17 pigs to the litter. 
These numbers we know are too many 
for the sow to do them justice, yet we 
do believe every sow ought to raise from 
8 to 10 pigs, and, if properly taken care 
of, the Berkshire sow will raise this num- 
ber and do a good job of it, too. 


HOW MANY HOGS? 





This is governed very much by the ar- 
rangement of the fields, their number, the 
fencing, and supply of water. And besides 
this, comes in the skill of the owner in 
managing them. On every grass and 
grain farm there is a place for a few hogs, 
On the farms that are used exclusively 
for pasture, the owners, by the purchase 
of a little grain, can keep a small herd 
of swine with profit, writes John M. Jami- 
son in the “Ohio Farmer.” 

Losses by disease, and the fear of ions 
deter some men from making an effort to 
handle hogs in their farm operations. At 
the same time they have neighobrs that 
keep hogs on their farms all the time 
with much profit. There is a trait of 
character found in many farmers that 
leads them to run their work too much in 
one direction. If they grow hogs they 
want all hogs; if they conclude it unsafe 
to put all in hogs, they will not grow 
hogs at all. Much better to learn how 
many they can be successful in handling, 
and stay near that number. Some farm- 
ers, with certain advantages, will put on 
the market, successfully, each year, many 
more than other farmers with the same 
advantages. The risk of loss will increase 
with the increase of numbers. 

On the other hand, the thrift of the 
small herd gives to the farmer a greater 
profit for the food consumed. If no hogs 
are kept on the farm, many products go 
to waste that the pig would turn into 
wholesome meat. One strong factor in! 
determining how many hogs can be kept 
on the farm is the amount and condition 
of the fencing. 

The cost of building hog fences far ex- 
ceeds that for cattle and horses. Yet if 
the farm is to carry its full capacity of 
hogs, and keep them in the highest state 
of thrift, they should have the range of 
all the fields. If confined to one field, say 
the permanent pasture, and as many kept 
in this field as can be accommodated along 
with other stock, there are times that the 
number can well be greater than at other 
times. The tendency with farmers who 
are—as a rule—successful with hogs, is to 
carry too many. If they get out of con- 
dition when they only have the one field 
for range the farmer finds he is in bad 
shape to do for them, because he cannot 
give them a change of fields, a matter so 
often necessary to keep them in a thrifty 
condition. 

Before the farmer stocks up with hogs, 
he should consider well all these things. 
We know of an instance where a farmer 
succeeded well with seven brood sows on 
the farm—so well that he thought twenty 
would rapidly bring a fortune and inde- 
pendence. The attempt to handle twenty, 
and their product, came near ruining the 
hog business with him. While he could 
care for the product of seven brood sows, 
and put them in market in good shape, 
that of twenty could not be fed properly, 
as the feed could not be grown; conse- 
quently, inferior quality and losses and 
failure. The best way-to determine how 
many should be kept, is for the farmer to 
commence with a few and work up to the 
number he finds, by experience, best suit- 
ed to his system of farming. 





PIG PEN POINTERS. 

THIN RIND HOGS.—Esq. B. N. Tanner 
received by express Wednesday from 
Kentucky three head of Thin Rind hogs. 
They are said to be the best on the mar- 
ket and quite an improvement over the 
old-fashioned Missouri porker.—Fayette 
(Mo.) Advertiser. 


MESSRS. HARRIS & M’MAHON, 
Lamine, Cooper Co., Mo.,are offering some 
splendid fall of '99 Berkshire gilts for sale, 
either bred or open. Their advertisement 
will be found elsewhere. Please look it 
up and then write to or go and see the 
gentlemen. 


8S. Y. THORNTON, the Duroc-Jersey 
hog breeder of Blackwater, Cooper Co., 
Mo., writes: I enclose draft in payment 
of bill for advertising. The RURAL 
WORLD has been the means of making 
more sales of hogs than all other papers 
I advertise in. I shipped two boar pigs 
and a gilt yesterday to Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. My pigs are growing nicely 
and the prospect is splendid for my good 
trade to continue. I have some grand fall 
gilts out of the litter of 17 to spare and 
they are sure to bring large litters and 
make money for the man that gets them 
and takes care of them. Wheat has head- 
ed out nicely and will make a good crop. 
Clover is fine; corn in splendid condition. 


J. R. YOUNG, Richards, Vernon Co., 
Mo., is offering a choice lot of fall gilts 
and boars sired by Missouri Black Chief, 
the hog which, as all breeders of Poland- 
Chinas know, was the first prize tw»- 
year-old boar at the Illinois State Fair in 
1899. No one who knows will deny that 
this great hog is as great a sire as he 
was a show hog, and when coupled with 
sows by such noted boars as Chief Perfec- 
tion 24, Chief I Know, U. 8. Chief, Chief 
Tecumseh 24, Look Me Over and Ohio 
King, all state fair winners, the result 
must be superior pigs, and this is what 
Mr. Young is offering. The gilts are open. 
Anyone making a selection from this of- 
fering will get something choice. Look up 
his advertisement. 











COCKLEBURS KILL HOGsS.—About a 
year ago the “Standard” contained an ar- 
ticle telling of a man losing a number of 
hogs from the animals eating green cockle 
burs. Mr. Tilgham Medsk.r, 


three miles 
west of town, recently ha’ an experience 
of like kind which cost him twenty nice 
shoats. The hogs were turned into a 


wheat and oats field but they 
prefer the young cockle | 


seemed to 
r weeds which 
were just pushing through th. 


ground, to 
the tender oat and wh« blades. Mr. 
Medsker says he is Satisfied that the 
cockle bur weed is rank p n to the hog. 
Some of his animals became affected and 
died within a half hour af. , eating of the 


weeds.—Skidmore Standa: 


DRY FOOD FOR HOGS —A hog’s time 


is worth nothing, so let him earn his liv- 
ing by the sweat of his jaw. Some will 
argue that hogs will put on more fat with 
the same food if they can eat with the 
least exertion and then lie down. But 
how about digestion? They will drink it 
down and often be compelled to drink 
more water than they need in order to get 
the necessary solids. Then, again, it will 
pass through them undigested, and will 
be quite a loss in this direction. Of course, 


you need not put so much water in, but 
just dampen it. But by this way they will 
swallow it down in large mouthfuls, 
the digestion is no better 
it dry and they will chew 
with saliva, and then it is 
most good.—I. N. Cowdrey 


THE DR. J. H. SNODDY REMEDY 
CO, has received the following letter en- 
dorsing its hog cholera remedy: About 
January 10, 1900, two yards of our hogs 
following cattle showed symptoms of a 
contagious disease, which we had every 
reason’ to believe was hog cholera and 
swine plague combined. A few died, and 
we called in Dr. J. H. Snoddy, of Alton, 
Illinois, to treat them under his personal 
supervision with his remedy. Either be- 
fore or during treatment from 75 to 100 
head came down with the disease. Of 
the 311 head treated only about 17 head 
have died, and the balance appear to be 
well and improving rapidly. I believe the 
remedy beneficial and should use it again 
under similar circumstances. 

(Signed.) E. L. BURKE, 

Manager Kent Cattle Co. 

Genoa, Neb., Feb. 1, 1900. 


J. M. TURLEY, of Stotesbury, Vernon 
Co., Mo., offers a very choice lot of fall 
of '99 gilts, part bred for fall litters and 
part open; also a few boars of same age 
and breeding. Mr. Turley thoroughly un- 
derstands his business. He has always 
bought as good breeding stock as he could 
find, when introducing fresh blood in his 
herd. What he is now offering were sired 
by King Hadley, the second prize boar at 
Missouri State Show in 1898, he by Ring 
Master, and he by World's Fair Claud, 
dam, Hendricks’ Queen, by the great 
Hadley, second dam, Queen Klever 2nd, 
the dam of Lookout, the $1,600 boar. Tur- 
ley’s Chief Tecumseh 2nd, my Chief Te- 
cumseh 2nd; Black Tecumseh, by the 
, above boar and dam by I Am Chief 2nd, 
second dam by Best On Earth, and W. 
B.'s Chief, by the Illinois State Fair win- 
ner, Missouri Black Chief, dam W. B.'s 
Jewell, by W. B. Tecumseh, by L.'s Te- 
cumseh. The most of the gilts that are 
bred are bred to W. B.’s Chief. The four 
boars are splendid representatives of the 
Poland-Chinas, and the dams of this offer- 
ing are by such noted boars as Best On 
Earth, I Am Chief, Missouri Black Chief, 
Turley’s Chief Tecumseh 2nd, Taylor's 
Black U. 8., by Old Black U. 8. These 
strains of blood are as good as the breed 
contains and any one wanting something 
choice to put in his herd or in a fall sale 
will find this offering a splendid chance 
to get this line of breeding. We assure 
our readers that they will get the worth 
of their money, for Mr. Turley never had 
as many good gilts on his farm at one 
time as now. 


The Shepherd. — 


A CLAY COUNTY man brought 1,000 
head of sheep from Arizona, and put them 
on pasture near Liberty; the “Tribune” 
says dogs have been making raids on 
them and at last accounts had killed fif- 
teen and the owner had killed seven dogs. 
—Orrick (Mo.) Times. 


and 
Let them eat 
it and mix it 
ready to do the 











SILBERMAN BROTHERS, the Chica- 
g0 wool merchants, say in their circular: 
Do not use lime and sulphur dip; it is in- 
jurious to wool and impairs its value. 

JOHN M. SHARP has broken the record 
at sheep raising. He has 51 ewes that 
have raised 81 lambs. One ewe has raised 
4. Who can beat it?—Paris (Mo.) Appeal. 





VIRGIL’S INSTRUCTIONS 
To Shepherds and Goatherds. 





When we go back a couple of thousand 
years, or even still further, and read in 
the old books of what the ancients knew 
of things in general, we must well believe 
that we have not made the best use of 
our advantages. For in many things we 
may learn much from these old books in 
which the ancient poet farmers and shep- 
herds and cattlemen recorded in the most 
elegant language their ideas on subjects 
appertaining to their practical business. 
Indeed, the young men now at school or 
college should by no means slight these 
classical studies, which, when the old 
men of the present were mere boys, were 
thought to be indispensable to the cultiva- 
tion of the mind and the habit of study 
and acquisition of useful knowledge. And 
as just now the public is becoming excited 
in regard to goats, let us go to the sweet 
fount of knowledge of these animals 
which sprang from the graceful mind of 
the first of the old Roman poets, Virgil, 
himself an accomplished farmer and 
shepherd. We shall find that what this 
great man did not know of sheep and 
goats and cattle and horses and the 
breeding of them, and of fields and crops, 
as well as of human nature, is hardly 
worth the telling now. In the third book 
of his Georgics, or sons of the farm, field, 
and herds and flocks, he talks of cattle, 
horses, sheep and goats. And when he 
gets through with the herds he writes: 
This is enough for herds; let us turn to 
another part of our care, which exceeds 
this, which is the care of the sheep and 
goats. Expect, O hardy husbandman! 
praise from this. Beginning, I command 
that the sheep be fed in warm stables un- 
til the leafy summer returns, and spread 
the hard ground with straw and bundles 
of fern, lest the cold may injure the gen- 
tle flock and cause scab and filthy sores. 
Also I command to supply leafy arbutus 
(small shrubbery branches) to the goats, 
to lead them to the clear streams, and 
build their stable safe from the winds. 
For these are to be guarded with no 


. 


20, 1900. 


| 


lighter care than the sheep, nor will their 
| use and profit be less. The offspring be- 
ing more numerous, hence must have 


| more milk. And the more the 
foam from their full udder, 


pail shall 
the more shall 





flow from the exhausted teats. (Does this 
not show how the modern practice to the 
| effect that the more a cow or sheep is 
| milked the more the milk increases was 
}even then in vogue?) And so the twins 
| shall be fed in accordance with their 
| wants. They are best fed in the woods 
jo on lofty heights, and on rough 
| brambles and bushes. And when the ice 
| 

| 


and snowy winds prevent, bring osiers and 
do not shut them out from the haystacks 
In the 


summer let them graze on the 
dewy grass while the morning is esh 
then lead them to the pure wells to drink 
water in running troughs and seek the 
shady groves. 

If wool be your care, let the burs and 
thistles be far away, avoid too rich fod- 
der, and select the white flocks with soft 
fleeces. But although the rams be white, 
reject him which has a black tongue, lest 
the fleece be spotted and black kids or 
black spots defile the flock. And what- 


ever you see to go oftener to the shade 
or the last to slowly follow the flock, or 


to He down when feeding, and alone to 
lie at night, forthwith restrain the fault 
with the knife, lest disease and dread 


contagion enter the flock. 

Who of us to-day could give sounder 
advice than this, or who could more sure- 
ly keep the flock safe and thrifty by need- 
ed foresight and precautions? And as 
far as the goat is concerned, do not let 
us fall into the fatal mistake that this 
animal may be left to care for itself, but 
give it every care we think due to the 
sheep, lest the flock may bring its owner 
to shame. HENRY STEWART. 





HOT | HOU USE L. AMBS. 


At the Maine seeds Station some 
trials are being made with a view to find- 


ing out the possibilities in the line of 
breeding lambs for forcing on the “‘hot- 
house” plan. For some years the effort 


was made to get pure Shropshire ewes to 
have their lambs earlier than usual, but 
so long as the Shropshire ram was used 
no advance was scored, the earliest lambs 
coming and continuing to come along in 
the end of February. Finally a Dorset 
ram was turned with the Shropshire ewes 
and the first of the ewes had her lamb 
forty days earlier than had ever been the 
case in the flock when the pure Shropshire 
ram was used. Almost all the ewes had 
their lambs quite a while before the ear- 
liest ones had come when the Shropshire 
ram was used, and from the lot sixteen 
of the cross-bred Dorset-Shropshire ewes 
were reserved. Next July when these are 
eighteen months old they will be turned 
with a pure Shropshire ram, and it will 
then be seen whether they will follow the 
habit of the Dorset or the Shropshire. 
If they follow the Dorset a way will have 
been found by which the farmer may rear 
winter lamb three-quarters Down and 
one-quarter Dorset, and for that reason 
a most profitable one to feed. If they fail 
to breed early to the Shropshire they will 
be turned to a Dorset ram and there will 
still be the strain of the Down in the pro- 
geny, which will no doubt materially in- 
crease the feeding capacity of the early 
lambs. 


BREEDS OF SHEEP. 

THE SHROPSHIRE is a pure bred and 
distinct variety, indigenous to Shropshire 
County and the northern part of Eng- 
land. It has been known since the four- 
teenth century and has constantly grown 
in favor. It is now in the lead of all oth- 
er breeds of sheep in England and the 
United States, In England, the entries 
for Shropshires at all of the fairs far ex- 
ceed that of any other breed, and in some 
instances equals the entries of all other 
breeds combined, In the United States 
Shropshires have gained in popularity so 
rapidly and steadfastly that they have 
left all other breeds far behind. In the 
past twelve years over 90,000 Shropshires 
have been recorded as individuals. Sum- 
ming up some of the essential points of 
merit that the Shropshires possess over 


other breeds, we may say—fecundity; 
prolificacy; hardness to stand diversity 
of range, whether scanty hilltops or 


marshy lowlands; fleeces even of surface, 
dense, oily, with a maximum power to 
withstand the storms and sleet of win- 
ter, resist the attacks of flies and para- 
sites in summer; longevity—many in- 
stances are recorded of ewes bearing 
lambs until after they were twelve years 
old; the best to cross with other varieties 
to improve them; style; appearance; do- 
cility; popularity everywhere, and need 
but to be put on trial in competition to 
show conclusively to the skeptical breed- 
er their superiority. 
MORTIMER LEVERING, 
Secretary American Shropshire Associa- 
tion, Lafayette, Ind. 

THE SOUTHDOWN.—The claims for 
supremacy of the Southdown sheep as 
the best for the western breeder of large 
flocks, for the farmer keeping a small 
number, or for the lawn, are here con- 
cisely made. 

They are hardy, will flock in large 
numbers, require little care, will thrive 
on less feed, and are therefore the best of 
any sheep for arid and grainless regions. 

They are healthy, less liable to disease 
than other breeds; seldom have foot-rot 
or scab. 

They are more prolific 
breeds, frequently bringing 


than 
twins 


other 
and 


‘often triplets; are good mothers, and the 


lambs take care of themselves at an early 
age. 

They are early maturers, comparing in 
weight at from six to ten months old with 
the larger breeds, and always heavier in 
proportion to size than other sheep. 

They are the best for mutton; the meat 
is the best graded with fat and lean, is the 
juiciest and best flavored, will market 
more meat to the acre, and to produce its 
meat costs less than for any other sheep 
or domestic animal. 

Their wool is next to the Merino in 
fineness and brings a better price than 
that of most other breeds. 

They are of all sheep the most beauti- 
ful in form, majestic in carriage, and 
are an adornment as well as the most 
useful and profitable of all domestic farm 
animals. 

They have been bred in purity longer, 
and are certain in impressing their good 
qualities on other breeds; all attempts by 
crossing with other breeds to improve 
their good qualities have proven failures 
—they have been for many years, and 
remain, the recognized head of the mut- 
ton breeds, 

Comparing favorably with the Merinos 
in fineness of wool, in ability to exist with 
little care and in large flocks in the grain- 
less parts of our country, and superior to 
them in mutton qualities as well as in less 
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DR. J. H. SNODDY, ALTON, ILL. 


The Snoddy Remedy. 


A Positive Cure and Preventive. 


Only one Dr J. H. Snoddy oat que SNODDY REMBDY 
for Hog Cholera which is made only by us. Dr 
picture is on each 
Fe "on Ho ‘Cholera to-day for Dr. 
et on Hog ra and circulars and 
penny MRF nd testimonials 


The Dr. J. H. Snoddy Remedy Co., 


Branch House—Des Moines, Ia. 
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Alton, Ill., U. 8. A. 











Also choice gilts bred for fall litters. Price 
Annual Public Sale Oct. 31, 1900 


Mo.’s Black Chief Pigs. 


Spring pigs by Mo.’s Black Chief 19390, A's Chief 21014 i cent 9 Tec. 2d) and other well bred boars 
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Skabcura-Nicotine Sheep Dip 
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FINE BERKSHIRES 


Of the best families at farmers’ prices. 
you want, or wee % betes come and inspect the stock. 
KER, Prairie du Rocher, Illinois. 
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Bargains in Berkshires at Sunnyside. 
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Chief, Look Me Over and Clay Dee; all 
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hurtful to the wool-growing industry, the 








Southdown is in every respect the best; 
is the natural cross for changing the Me- 
rino from wool to mutton and yet retain- 
ing the highest priced wool. 
JOHN G. SPRINGER, 
Secretary American Southdown Breeders’ 
Association, Springfield, Il. 
SOUTHDOWN BREEDERS. 


The American Southdown Breeders’ As- 
sociation in annual session was represent- 
ed by a larger membership than for a 
number of years. 

The financial reports show that during 
last year the business of the associa- 
tion greatly exceeded that of any pre- 
vious, and the prospects for increased 
business and prosperity during the com- 
ing year were never brighter. 

Rules of entry were so amended that 
an animal may be recorded in the name 
of its owner at time of registry instead of 
in the name of its owner at time of birth; 
penalty fees for registry by members was 
made $1 instead of $1.50, for registrys 
made after July 1 of the year follow- 
ing birth, and registry fees for imported 
animals was made the same as for ani- 
mals bred in the United States and Cana- 
da. 

It was decided that a meeting of the 
association be held in Buffalo, N. Y., dur- 
ing the Pan-American Exposition. 

Officers were elected as follows: 

President—Jerome A. Leland, Spring- 
field, Ill. 

Secretary— 
field, Ill. 

Treasurer—Harry H. Devereaux, Spring- 
field, 111. 

Board of Directors—Three years: 
Prather, Springfield, Ill.; R. C. 
darville, Ohio; 
Pa. One year, to fill vacancy: Jesse C. 
Pickrell, Lanesville, Ill. 

The following vice-presidents were elect- 
ed: 

Illinois—W. E. Spicer, Bushnell. 

Indiana—Watt Wilson, Muncie. 

Towa—John L. Burroughs, Newburg. 

Kansas—Charles J. Booth, Edgerton. 

Kentucky—R. M. Fisher, Danville. 

Maine—C. A, Garland, Bangor. 


John G. Springer, Spring- 


8. E. 
Watt, Ce- 


Massachusetts—John D. Hass, West 
Stockbridge. 

Michigan—Isaac Kellogg, Reading. 
Missouri—Thos. P. Hamilton, Aux- 


vasse, 
New Jersey—H. McK. Twombly, Madi- 
son. 
New York—W. V. Hamilton, Caledonia. 


North Carolina—C, H. Nimson, Cran- 
berry. 
Ohio—C. C, Shaw, Newark. 


Oregon—Chas. E. Ladd, Portland. 
Pennsylvania—W. M. Benninger, Wal- 
nutport. 
Tennessee—R. P. Hite, Gallatin. 
Texas—M. C. Abrams, Manor. 
Vermont—George Aitken, Woodstock. 
Virginia—H. A. 8. Hamilton, Staunton. 
Washington—W. R. Ross, O’Brien. 


West Virginia—S. W. Anderson, 
bury. 
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Wisconsin—John M. True, 
Canada—J. T. Wilkinson, 
Brit. Col.; T. C. Douglas, 


Baraboo. 
Chilliwack, 
Galt, Ont.; 


| Geo. A. Drum d, : 
Win. A; MoCoy, Mercer, | 3 mond, Quebec Station, Qeb. 


England—Newten Clayton 
Harbor Co.), Selsey, Chichester. 
J. G. 8. 
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SOUVENIR VIEWS EN ROUTE TO 
CALIFORNIA VIA UNION Pa- 
CIFIC RAILROAD. 


We have just received from the Union 
Pacific Railroad a beautiful publication 
containing forty colored views of scenery 
between the Missouri River and Califor- 
nia. This is one of the most artistic pub- 
Heations ever issued by any railroad 
company. The same will be mailed free 
on receipt of 4 cents in stamps for post- 
age, on application to J. F. Agiar, Gen- 
eral Agent, St. Louis Mo. 't'le well worth 
the money; send for it. 





NEW THROUGH SLEEPING CAR 
LINE 


Between St. Louis and Denver, 


Via Missouri Pacific and Rock Island 
Route, in effect June ist. This is the 
shortest and quickest through car line be- 
tween uis and Denver. Train leaves 
St. Louis 9:00 a. m. daily, arriving Denver 
11:00 o'clock next morning. 





Have you seen the advertisement of 


As-|}The Jack of All Trades, made by Fair- 


ks, Morse & Co., on page 2? 














Use Rock Sait for Brine, 
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Pickles, Hides, Meats, 


Ice Cream, ice Making, Fertilizing and Refrigeration. 


USE 





GROUND ROCK SALT 
FOR STOCK. 


Kansas Lump Rock Salt 


MINES AND WORKS, 


Fo r Stoc Kk .cvons & KANOPOLIS, KAN. 


PUREST, MOST HEALTHFUL, BEST. HIGHEST AWARDS AND MEDALS FOR PURITY, 
WORLD'S EXPOSITION, CHICAGO. 1893 ; TRAN-MISSISSIPP! EXPOSITION, OMAHA, 1899. 


WESTERN ROCK SALT CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 






























WHEAT—Another advance ar av 
strong market. Demand chiefly from lo- 
cal millers for good milling wheat, and 
choice scarce. By sample ’ 2 red sold 
at 77? for car lots, E yer 
sk.. this side; No. 3 , 
and 76c car lots; No 7H 4 
No. 2 nard, quotable at 7: and for 
10,009 to come in next mor bid; No 
3 hard worth @@7lc; No , at 
7i%ec for fancy; No. 3 do te 

CORN—Strong The é 
limited and mainly from local sources; 
orders scarce at the price. On trk. No. 2 





2 yellow at 41¢@ 
2 white at 414@ 


and No. 3 at #4@4Ic; No 
4144c; No. 2 do. at 4ic; No 
42c; No. 3 do. at 41% 
OATS—Higher. Moderate offerings and 
only a local demand, but not much carried 
over. On trk. No. 2 at 3c: No. 3 at 4@ 
24%, latter running to white; No. 4 at 24c; 
No. 2 Northern at 5@25%c . 2 white 
Northern 27'sc; No. 3 do. at %@27\4c; No. 
4 do. at 3%@26c; skd. white at 27\c. 
RYE—Better; grade No. 3 sold delivered 
E. side at 5ic and No. 2 fully worth S8c. 
MILLFEED—Hardly anything offered 
and not much demand at the prices sell- 
ers ask. Skd. bran held at 6c E. trk. and 
Gc bid; at mill sells at 8c 
HAY—The market showed no change. 
Choice lover also in demand Prairie 
slow sale. Prices on trk. now range: Tim- 
othy $12.50@13 for choice; $11.50@12.50 for 
No. 1; $10.50@11 for No. 2; $9.50@10 for No. 
% Prairie $&.8@9 for chvice; $@8.50 for 
No. 1; $7@8 for No. 2; %@6.50 for No. 3; clo- 
ver $211.0 





PRICES ON ‘CHANGE. 





The following table shows the range of 











prices in future and cash grain: 

Closed Range Closed 
Saturday To-day. To-day. 

Wheat— 

June T3_ n 754 n 
July 74% b TS 
Aug 74% n TH2 n 
Sept 5% a TI4a%s 

Corn— 

June 394 n yn 
July Boy 39% a 
Sept 3A 0b 

Oats— 

June 4n q... un 

July pA} 2 @B% By n 

Sept 2_ 2@3 Ba 

Cash wheat, corn and oats ranged: 

Last Year. Saturday. To-day. 

Wheat— 

No. 2 red...784@ 76 GG. 

No. 3 red ...74 @76 74 @75% 

No. 4 winter.& @73 7 @i2 

No. 2 hard..74%@76 7l @i2 

No. 2 hard..71 @.... ®8%@@ 

Corn— id 
No. 2 ......-3%@ O,L4H% 41.441 
No. 3 .......3%@ 4@.... We@4l 
No. 2 white.% @ 4140. 41%@42 
No. 3 white. 34@ 1 @ 412@ 

Oats— 

No. 2 ..264@.... 244@.... B @ 
No. 3 .......3 @.... M*e@ 2 @2H%, 
No. 2 North.27 @27%, 4%G@ B%@.. 
No. 2 white.29 @29% 27%4 27%2@ 


white.23%@2 % @ 26 
4 white.27'*2@28 244435 34a 





COTTON. 





per bushel on track for poor to 39c for | 

fancy bright well-culled stock. Home- 

Local Market—Quiet and unchanged. | grown early Ohio sold loose from farmers’ 
Sales 122 bales. wagons at from 30c to 35c per bushel. 
Ordinary ...... ‘ ‘ . ..7 1-16} Sales: 1 car Arkansas triumph in sacks 
Good ordinary .........-.-..+++. .....8 3-16] at 3lc track, 2 do at 35c, 2 do at 37c, 1 do | 
Low middling de obatstseeoee 8 9-16) at 374ec, 1 do at 3c. About 300 sacks in by 
Middling ........ a” Sewers se boats form near-by river points; they 
Good middling ... ‘abe Pe ee were only fair in quality and sold slowly 


Middling fair ........ 7 ae 
Tinges and stains, 4%@%sc below white. 
Bagging, yard—1%-lb., T%c; 2-Ib., 

8 1-3; 2%-Ib., S%c. Iron cotton ties $1.30. 

Hemp twine $c per Ib. 


WOOL. 


Market quiet and unchanged. 
Missouri and Illinois— 
Braid and common 
Burry and clear mixed. 
Slightly burry 
ard burry 
Light fine 
Heavy fine 
Kansas and Nebraska— 
Bright medium 
Dark medium 
Fine medium 
Light fine 
Angora goat hair— 
Clean and clear .. 24 
Burry 
Texas, I. T. and Oklahoma— 
Medium 








Heavy fine 
Southern hard burr 
Slightly burry 
Arkansas and Southern— 
Medium (fleeces) ....... 
Medium (loose) 


20 
@13'2 








rather | Arkansas 











| HEMP SEED—$ per 100 pounds, pure 
| basis. 
| WHITE BEANS—Hand-picked pea 
beans in car lots on track in St. Louis at 
| $2.20 per bushel. and in a jobbing way 
from store at $225—screened usually 5c 
}per bushel less. Western at $1.50@1.75. 
Lima be at 6c per pound 
HONEY—Comb at lic to 12%c, while in- 





| ferior, dark and broken go for less. Ex- | 


tracted and strained in barrels at 5@S5%c 
and in cans %c per pound higher. 
PEACHES—Texas stock of good color 
and sound quotable in peck boxes at 40c 
to @c, 1-3-bushel boxes at TSc to Sc and 
4-basket crates at Tic to $1@1.10—top rate 


| for fancy freestones (St. Johns variety). 


1-3-bushel boxes at 35c to 60c 
and 4-basket crates at 30@5c; Tennessee 
and Mississippi peck boxes at 2c to 35c, 
1-3-bushel boxes at #@60c and 4-basket 
crates at W@6ic. 

PLUMS—Lower. Chickasaw at Sic per 
6-gallon case and 2@c per 1-3-bushel 
box, wild goose at 75c@$i per 6-gallon case 
and 3c per 1-3-bushel box for sound. 
Japan plums at 75c per 4-gallon case, $1@ 
= per 6-gallon case and 35c per 1-3-bushel 


>x. 

NEW APPLES—Quiet and steady; of- 
ferings moderate and demand rather 
slow, at 3@30c per 1-3-bushel box for 
early harvest and at 30@35c per 1-3-bushel 
box for red June. Mississippi bushel box- 
es early harvest at Sic. i 

CANTALOUPES—Quiet. Texas at Sic | 
per bushel basket, $1 per sugar crate and 
$1.3 per large crate for good stock—and 
Alamo brand at $2.5 per standard crate. 
Ficrida sold lightly at $1.50@1.75 per stand- 
ard crate. 

STRAWBERRIES—Scarce and firm; | 
season almost over ir this vicinity. Sales 
loose were at from #@%85c per 3-gallon tray | 
—top for fancy gandy 

RASPBERRIES—Free receipts of home- 
grown black, but red scarce. None in by 
consignment. Home-grown black sold at 
@c to Mc and red at $1.3 to $1.60 per 3-gal- 
lon tray. 

BLACKBERRIES—Lower; considerable 
of the offerings in bad order, having been 
held over Sunday. Consigned lots at from 
WG@iTSc per 6-gallon case for soft to $1@1.5 
for choice. Home-grown early harvest 
sold at $1 per 3-gallon tray. 

GOOSEBERRIES—Steady. Home-grown 
selling at $1 to $1.8 per bushel loose. Con- 
signed lots at 9c@$l per 6-gallon tray. 

HUCKLEBERRIES—Lower, with sales 
of Arkansas at $2@2.5 per 6-gallon case 

CHERRIES—Scarce and stiffer. Half- 
Ibushel baskets at 75c for sour. Home- 
| grown at 75@85c per 3-gallon tray and $1@ 

1.15 per 4-gallon tray. 

CURRANTS—Dull. Light sales 
| grown red at Sec to 6c per 3-gallon tray 
} loose. 

} OLD APPLES—Season about over and 
| supplies nearly exhausted. Light sales by 
dealers at $1.20 per bushel box for jeniton. 

NEW POTATOES—Lower and declin- 
ing; home-grown early Ohio are arriving 
more freely each day and supplying lo- 
cal wants to a large extent now, conse- 
quently stock from Arkansas and points 
further south meets only limited local ¢e- 
mand, while the shipping inquiry therefor 
is not as active as last week, by any 
means, still choice sound stock keeps 
fairly well sold up, but prices had to be 
lowered, owing to sharp competition 

















carried over from Saturday in hopes of a 
better market yesterday, but the reverse 
was the case. Sacked triumph at from 30c 


on basis of 32c—including %, #0, 16, 24, 43 
sacks at 32c; and 18 sacks unripe and poor 
(in tied sacks) at 20c. 


LIVE STOCK. 





HORSES—Lower markets of the past 
two weeks at every point of centralization 
are having their effect in a decided de- 
crease of arrivals. This was most forcibly 
shown at the opening of this week, the 
run being of almost nominal character. 
A few new Southern buyers and the regu- 
lar contingent of Eastern order buyers 
were on hand. The inquiry for good dri- 
vers and pleasure horses was of fair pro- 
portions. The supply was not large enough 
to afford a basis of transactions, and as a 
result the trade was confined within lines 
that gave no intelligent expression of the 


market. One fact was certain—the infe- 
rioft,;; rough common and_ in-between 
grades were dull, with little or no de- 
mand. 

Horse quotations—Heavy draft—Com- 
mor. te good, to $140; choice to fancy, 


$150 to $175. Drivers—Common to choice, 
$8 to $175; bulk, $120 to $150; coach horses, 
$150 to $250. Saddlers—Common to choice, 
$65 to $125; fancy, $150 to $175. Chunks, 1,200 
to 1,450 pounds—Common to good, $55 to 
$80; choice to extra, $90 to $110. Southern 
horses—Common to good, 
to extra, $45 to $5. Plugs, $15 to $45. 
MULES—The opening receipts for the 
week represented about a hundred head, 
all of which were consigned direct to the 


Burry @15 | dealers for the approaching English in- 
Hard burry ....... @12% | spection. Consequently there were vir- 

Tubwashed— tually no offerings on the commission 
No. 1 @2 |market, and business was quiet on that 
No. 2 @s score. Last week's closing market devel- 
Burry @2 joped the sale of a couple car loads of 

Black from 5c to 6c per Ib. less than} Eastern mules, which was, however, not 


above prices. 


EGGS—Good run very firm and wanted 
at 9c, loss off, but few to be had that low; 
inferior stock less. 

BUTTER-—In demand and tending up- 
ward. Supplies inadequate. In lots (small 
quantities charged higher). 


Extra, 18@19c; firsts, l7c; seconds, 15@léc. 


Creamery— 


sufficient to justify quoting any improve- 
ment in the demand for big mules. 
dealers have good supplies on hand, which 
are fully ample to fill all orders that may 





arise, but they have been selling compara- | 


There was less concern about 
securing “army mules’ Monday than 
during the preceding week. Inspection 
will begin again Tuesday, but will involve 


' tively few. 





Ladle-packed—Extra, 15c; firsts, 13c. Dai- | only a limited number, and the nonassur- 


lic; grease, 4@4<c. 
poor to fair, 






ry—Extra, lic; firsts 
Country—Choice, 12 
lic. 


10@ | 


ance that any more will be purchased 
makes this branch of the market also un- 
certain 


CHEESE—Jobbing prices: Twins at Mule quotations (for broke mules 4 to 7 
9%c; singles, 10c; Y. A., 1%¢c; New York, | years old): 
10c; limburger, 9%@l0c; Swiss, 15@16c;}14 hands, extreme range....$30 00 to $60.00 
brick, 10@10%c 14 hands, bulk of sales...... 400 to 5 00 
LIVE POULTRY—Old chickens in fair|14% hands, extreme range..40 0 to 6 00 
demand, but in full supply and no better/14%4 hands, bulk of sales.. 4 Oto 6000 
in price. Springs, too, were selling only |} 15 hands, extreme range.... 57.50to 85.00 
fairly at former figures. Spring ducks] 15 hands, bulk of sales...... 6.00 to 75.00 
and spring geese in light receipt and]15% hands, extreme range.. 60.00 to %%.00 
these are trashy and small; hence not/ 15% hands, bulk of sales.... 70.00to 80.00 
wanted. Old turkeys, ducks and geese/16 to 16% hands, extreme 
dull and nominal Chickens—Hens, 7c; RRR .ce  cansabvepnscdsanssees 95.00 to 155.00 
old roosters, 3\%4c; spring chickens—choice,]16 to 16% hands, bulk of 
l4c; spring chickens, small, 12c. Turkeys “a POE See ees: 110.06 to 135.00 


—Average receipts, 4c. 


ducks, 7@8c. Geese, 3c; 


T5e. 
VEALS—In light offering and quiet. 
Choice fat at 5c per pound, fair do at 5c, 


heretics, rough and thin dead dull at 3@ 
4c per pound. Sheep and yearlings dull at 
3%@4c; thin ewes and bucks at 2%@3c per 
Spring lambs dull at 4c to 5c 


pound. 
per pound—small and thin not wanted. 


PEANUTS—Farmers’ stock at 2\c per 
pound for red to 2c for white; recleaned 


%@Be per 
RN—Last sales at $1.30 to $1.60 


GHUM—In demand, at 
ime. 


and graded at 35sc to 5\c. 
SOR 

gallon for 
POP CO 

per 100 pounds on cob. 
SALT—Selling East Side: 


$1.10; granulated at $1 per barrel.—\¥orth 


5c per barre! more this side. 


GRASS SEEDS—No offerings. New tim- 
othy to arrive, August, higher, with $2.75 


bid for car lots. Quotations nominal oth- 
erwise. Per 100 pounds: 
prime German more; clover at $2 to $6.25; 
timothy at $2.10 to $2.35; Hungarian at 9@ 
6c; red top at 30c to $. Orders higher. 
STOCK PE 3 Whippoorwill 
at $1.43 per bushel; other kinds less. 
FLAXSEED—Small lots sell at $1.55 per 
bushel. No car lots offering—would bring 
re. . 
CASTOR BEANS—Steady at $1.12 per 
bushel. 


Ducks, 6c; spring 
spring geese, 5 

unds or over, 10c; spring geese, small, 
5c. Live pigeons and squabs, per dozen, 


Medium at | Dax-fever: 


Millet at 75c@$1— 


Bulk of sales represent mixed mules in 
first hands. Prices above bulk figures 
represent first-class mules, extra finish 
and weight, strictly fat, practically sound 
and classified. 


ADDITIONAL LIVE STOCK MARKETS 
ON PAGE 4. 


MARQUETTE, ON LAKE SUPERIOR, 





Is one of the most charming summer re- 
sorts reached via the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway. 

Its healthful location, béautiful scenery, 
good hotels and-eomplete immunity from 


“make a summer outing at 
Marquette, Mich., very attractive from 


the standpoint of health, rest and com- 
fort. 

For a copy of “The Lake Superior 
Country,” containing a description of 
Marquette and the copper country, ad- 
dress, with four (4) cents in stamps to 
pay postage, George H. Heafford, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, Chicago, Ill. 





Do you feed and water stock? If so, 


Mo., for catalog 





home- 


among receivers—a good many cars were |} 


$30 to $40; choice | 


The | 


write O. K. Harry Steel Works, St. Louis, | 


THE NEW DAIRY BARN 


Of the University of Tennessee. 


(Continued from Page 2.) 
permits the convenient accommodation of | 
cows of different sizes and is a point wor- | 
thy of consideration. While these stables 
cost more, they economy in the end. 
It has been thought by many that cement } 
floors would not do well, as they would be 
too hard on the animals’ There is 
nothing in th objection, as animals have 
in other places, be 
many 


are 


feet 





en kept on these floors 
years without injury. 


tributing carts, as shown in Figure 0. In 
this corner the chutes leading down from 
the feed room and the storage barn are 
situated. Thus the hay, fodder, meals, 
etc., are brought into a smal! space where 
they may be readily mixed and prepared 
for feeding in a most convenient and ex- 
peditious manner. 

There are three silos, rectangular in 
form with rounded corners, ten by eight- 


| een fect and twenty-four feet high. Their 


combined capacity is between 30 and 300 
tons. The first ten feet below the ground 
is constructed of brick and cement work. 








FIG. ll 


The basement also contains a stock 
judging room where specimens of the dif- 
ferent classes of live stock are brought in 
and conveniently examined and scored by 
the agricultural students. This brings 
the students in actual touch with the spe- 
cimens and makes the work practical. It 
also enables the work to go on at all 


THE SILOS. 





Above that point they are built of wood 
and painted with coal tar. Having the 
tilcs in three divisions presents two ad- 
ventages. First, when the silo is opened 
it enables the food to be used so rapidly 
that there is no loss from fermentation 
and molding and it enables experiments 
to be conducted with three kinds of silage | 


during one seasgp. | 








FIG. & TH 


E STALLS. 





times and provides a comfortable and con- ; 
venient place in which to do the work. 
Box stalls are provided also in the base- 
ment for sick animals and for calves. 
Closets are conveniently placed for tools 
and other sundries needed in the stable. 
The milk room, Figure 9, occupies the 
southeast corner and is partitioned off 


On the ground floor ample space is pro- 
vided for storage. This part of the barn 
is arranged so that the teams can drive 
right through and dispose of their loads 
and not have to back out or turn around 
in a narrow space. A tool room is con- 
veniently located in one corner and con- 
tiguous to this is a storage box for saw- 





2 Byes 








FIG. 6 THE ¢ 





‘OW STABLE. 





from the main stable so that the malk can 
be immediately removed and kept where 
there is little danger of its being tainted. 


|This room contains the aerator, milk 
scale, composite sample jars, tables and 
other accessories needed for keeping the 


various records. 
j}aerated and 


The milk is immediately 
cooled after being drawn 


dust which is used for bedding and is car- 


ried down to the stable by means of a 
chute 

A large experimental seed room is 
shown on this floor, which contains the 


machinery for threshing the grains from 
tae experimental plots, and also space for 


storing and sorting the same until such 





FIG. 10. 


THE 





FEED ROOM. 





from the cow and removed from the build- 
ing. In the summer time an electric fan 
is used to cool the milk. 

| The feed room, Figure 10, is provided as 
shown in this plan, with scales and the 
necessary apparatus for this work. The 
silos are conveniently situated so that the 
feed may be thrown down into the dis- 


times as they may be needed for use. A 
loft is built above this room so that in 
case of bad weather the grains harveste] 
from the plots can be drawn in and 
hcused bere until threshed. On this floor 
is located the cutting and grinding ma- 
chinery, the thresher and the motor for 
supplying power, The motor is so placed 









: FIG. 7. A CROSS SE 





M 


Nothing in the world annoys a man so much as to 
haying or harvest, just when the grass and grain are read 
wise man has no break-down and the consequent loss because 
repairs on hand. We have them in any quantity, of 


any kind and for any machine. 


name of your machine and send tracing. 


We also carry the largest general line of haying tools in the country. 


The line embraces numerous k 
Stackers, Tedders, Slin 
riers, etc. Everything 


er Write f lenqogencent U which t 
thing for the andthe farm. We mail it 


Merely give us the F +4 


nds of Hay Forks, Rakes, 
. Pulleys, Rope, Tracks, Car- 
best and at the lowest prices. 





0. L. CHASE MERCANTILE CO., 


1456 W. 11th St., 





j grains fed can be stored and when 
| pared for feeding sent down through the 


| desired. 


Kansas City, Mo. 





Smooth Mower Sections, 
E+ 4 Rouse warvootes Sections, 
20 Guard Pilates, 

Guards for ail 


have a break-down in the middle 
y to cut and the weather “‘catchy.” The 
he keeps a supply of extra parts and 





Harvesters, Mowers, etc., each, 23¢. 








| 
as to run the grinding and cutting ma-| 
The oth- | 


cLinery from the same position 
er machinery is driven by means of shaft- 
electric power can be 
ie a decided advantage, as it i+ 


ing Whenever 


need, it 


| clean. cheap, requires no labor te get up 


steam snd there is small danger of fire. 
To the left of the stairway going down 
will Le ohserved a feed room where the 
pre- 


chutes to the feed box to the stable below. 

In constructing stable suited to the 
needs of our southern climates, it is not 
necessary to follow the elaborate plans 
for ventilation found essential in the 
northern states. The arrangement of 
windows and doors gives ample ventila- 


} tien and enables an abundance of light 


te enter, and at the same time, owing to 
tse mildness of our climate, the stable is 
kept as warm in the winter as could be 
ANDREW M. SOULE, 
Agriculturist, Tennessee Experiment Sta- 
tion. 
Knoxville, Tenn 


OF AGRICULTURE 
TEACHERS. 


SCHOOL FOR 


In the summer school for teachers which 
began last week at the University of Mis- 
souri, the distribution of students in the 
various subjects shows a marked ten- 
dency in favor of the work in agriculture. 
Out of 240 students enrojjed in all the lit- 
erary and scientific courses offered, sixty- 
five are taking the work in agriculture, or 
twenty-five per cent of the total 
number. Most of these are teachers from 


over 


| the rural schools, high schools and nor- 
mals of Missouri and nearly half of them 


are women. The direct object of the work 
is to prepare teachers to give instruction 
in elementary agriculture and nature 
study in the public schools of the state. 
Missouri has made greater progress in this 
direction than any other state in the 
union, with the possible exception of New 
York. The last course of study issued by 
Prof. Carrington, State Superintendent of 
Public Schools, requires in the rural 
schools at least two years of nature 
study, and two years of practical agricul- 
ture, these subjects are also required in 
the examination for state certificates. 
This movement is no doubt destined to 
play an important part in the future de- 
velopment of the public schools, and will 
be productive of the greatest benefit to 
the agricultural classes. Under the new 
order, the children of the farmer—the 
man who pays most of the school taxes— 
will receive instruction and acquire in- 
spiration in matters which pertain to the 
farm, instead of being educated away 
from the true enjoyment of rural life. Our 
schools will suit the need of the farmer 
much better by teaching the sciences re- 
lating to agriculture, even if this necessi- 
tates omitting work heretofore consid- 
erel necessary. 

The great majority of our Missouri 
teachers and institute lecturers will need 
special training to fit them for this in- 
struction, and the Agricultural College at 
Columbia is now filling this want. The 
splendid response from the teachers indi- 
cates their high appreciation of the ad- 
vantages offered. The students show 
marked enthusiasm, and seem to enter 
the work for both profit and pleasure. 
Three weeks of the summer session will 
be devoted to a study of soil, water sup- 
ply, drainage, seed selection, etc., under 
Prof. Mumford, and three weeks to the 
propagation and breeding of plants under 
Professor Whitten. The work is all in- 
tensely practical. The entire facilities of 
the Agricultural College, in the way of 
libraries, laboratories and museums—un- 
questionably the finest in the state—are 
at the disposal of these students. Credit 
is given for this work in lieu of any sci- 
entific study required for teacher's certifi- 
cates, and in the normal courses of the 
state. 

This is the only place in Missouri, and 
in fact in the United States, where teach- 
ers can secure this instruction during the 
summer vacation. This is another reason 
for the immense popularity of the course; 
teachers may readily secure good training 
in Latin, Mathematics and the Modern 
Languages in all the colleges, academies 
ana high schools of the state, but the 
work in all practical agriculture can be 
only in Columbia. The Normal 
Scheol at Kirksville is expecting to offer 


secured 


work in these lines during its next winter 
The Agricultural College will 
reteat the course each summer, and in re- 
sponse to the popular demand will prob- 
ably increase the term of work next year 
te six weeks in agriculture and six weeks 
in hcrticulture.—Columbia (Mo.) Herald. 


session 


SIDE LINE FARMING. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Raising and 
fattening poultry, producing eggs or 
honey. forcing early vegetables under 
glass, breeding choice pigs, raising a few 
early lambs in warm rooms, supplying city 
customers with gilt-edged butter, fresh 
fruit and vegetables are among the many 
side lines that a farmer can profitably 
ccnduct on a farm. Careful management 
and untiring industry on the part of the 
small farmer will produce a far greater 
profit, with a much smaller investment, 
than more pretentious operations carried 
on with the assistance and expense of 
uncertain hired help. 

Nothing is so stimulating as owning a 
small farm; and nothing is so productive 
as garden farming, or the concentration 
of a large amount of labor and manure 
on a small plot of ground. Its successful 
following would add millions of dollars 
to the wealth of some states, where farm 
products are growing less year by year, 
and finally would do nicely toward set- 
tling the problem of profitable occupation 
for the army of idle men. Poultry rais- 
ing is a good business on a small farm. 








CTION OF THE STALLS. 


Wayne Co., O. IRA GRABER. 





STEEL TANK. 


STEEL ROOFING 


STEEL FENCING. 


gs HAY BALE TIE. 
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0. K. Harry Steel Works 


2833-85 Papin St., St. Louis, Bo. 





NO. 1 COOKER. 
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MAKING CLOVER HAY 





Nearly everyone in writing or talking 
about making clover hay advises putting 
it all in cocks when quite green and al- 
lowing it to make there. I do not consid- 
er this method practical where one has a 
large area to put up, says Colon C. Lillie 
in “Michigan Farmer,” I will admit that 
it is probably the ideal method, especially 
if one has enough canvas caps to cover 
all the cocks, but I am convinced that I 
cannot afford to do this. It costs too 
much to put it all in cocks, and a fair 
quality of hay can be made in another 
way. 

When the work is all cleaned up for 
haying and the weather looks fair, I start 
.wo mowing machines toward night, when 
tne sun is nearly down, so the hay will 
not make gny that night, and have them 
1un till dusk; then as early as we can 
get at it in the morning we mow till the 
sun gets hot and the clover begins to 
make, then stop. Now your clover will 
ali make alike and will be ready to haul 
at the same time. 
:ufficient in the morning for 
hauling. 

As soon as the clover is well wilted on 


the clover is all tedded out. This clover 
must all be raked into windrows before 
the dew begins to fall, and we leave it in 
this condition over night. Some would 
say, put it in cocks, but it is not only the 


day these cocks must all be put back in 
the form of the windrow, so the loader 
can be used, and I am convinced that this 


all in snug windrows before the dew falls, 
and the mower can be started again that 
evening and the next morning for another 
batch. The next morning as soon as the 
dew is off, turn the windrows bottom side 
up with the side-delivery rake and by 
toon they are ready to haul. If the clover 
does not look quite dry enough it will 
make considerable in passing over the 
loader, and as there is not a particle of 
external moisture on it, it will make ex- 
cellent hay and keep well, too. The haul- 
ing must all be completed before the dew 
falls, as it will not do to put clover in the 
mow that is wet with dew. With good 
weather the clover-making can move 
along day after day with clock-like pre- 
cision, and a large crop be secured in a 
short time. But suppose there comes a 
shower. If it comes in the afternoon we 
are caught; and some hay is injured, and 
there is no help for it. I would rather 
have a good soaking rain on hay in the 
windrow than to have partly made clover 
lie in the swath over night in a heavy 








dew. 
MISSOURI WEATHER AND CROPS. 
The U. S. Department of Agriculture 


Climate and Crop Bulletin of the Weather 
Bureau, Missouri Section, for the week 
ending June 18, 1900, says: The past week 


the greater portion of the state, with 
about the normal amount of sunshine, ex- 
cept in portions of the eastern sections, 
where the weather has continued cloudy 
with frequent showers. Showers have 
fallen in all sections of the state, but 
have been very local in character, some 
localities reporting a total rainfall of 
from 2 to 4 inches, while in others the fall 
was very light. The heaviest rains oc- 
curred in the central and southeast sec- 
tions, and in a few counties low lands 
were flooded and much damage done to 
crops. In many of the western counties a 
good rain is badly needed. 

In most of the southeastern counties 
corn fields have continued too wet for cul- 
tivation and are becoming very foul, but 
elsewhere the crop is generally in excel- 
lent condition and the early fields are be- 
ing laid by. Some fields in the southern 
counties are in tassel. Cotton is making 
good growth where clean, but as a rule it 
is becoming very weedy, frequent showers 
having prevented cultivation. 

Wheat harvest is in progress in the 
central and southern and is beginning in 
the northern counties. 
southeastern counties the work has pro- 
gressed very slowly owing to heavy rains; 
the fields are too soft for binders, much 
of the grain is down, and that which has 
been cut is in danger of sprouting in 
shock. In a number of the eastern and a 
few of the central and western counties 
the crop has been considerably injured by 
fly, and some damage by high winds, 


a number of the western counties, though 
in some they are improving since the re- 
cent rains; elsewhere they generally 
promise a good average crop, and in many 


several years. 
Where good rains have fallen meadows 


age crop, except in portions of the north- 
ern sections. Considerable clover has been 
cut and some has beén ruined by heavy 
rains. 





generally making good progress, except In 


It is not necessary to} 
mow the evening before if you can cut | 
one day's | 


top, start the tedder, and don’t stop the | 
tedder for dinner or anything else until 


labor of putting it in cocks but the next | 


costs more than it is worth. The clover is | 


averaged slightly cooler than usual over | 


In a number of the 


drouth and chinch bugs is also reported 
in a few counties, but over the greater 
part of the state an average, or more 
than an average yield is expected. Oats 
have been seriously injured by drouth in 


counties the yield will be the largest for 


are improving, but will not make an aver- 


Millet, potatoes and gardens are 
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some of the western counties, where they 
are suffering for rain. Flax is also doing 
j well, as a rule. 

Apples and peaches are still dropping 
some extent, and in some localities much 
| fruit has heen blown off by high winds 
| Grapes are rotting badly in some sec- 
tions. A. E. HACKETT, 
| Section Director 
Columbia, Mo., June 19, 1900. 








| THOSE CONGRESSIONAL 


SIONS. 


COMMIS- 





“I see that we are threatened with a 
|new ‘Commission. This time it is to be 
|one to Japan and China to study trade 
| conditions, and each man, I suppose, wil! 
| draw five thousand dollars salary and 
| compensate the country with fifty cents 
| worth of information,” says the New 
Congressman's Wife, in “The Saturda) 
Evening Post.” 


“You don't approve then of Commis- 
sions?"’ laughed the Senator. 

I knew he wanted to draw me out, and 
I was so pessimistic over everything that 
I did not mind. 

“Well, how about the War Commis- 
sion? Did not their conclusion remain ir 


| obscurity, or stay locked in their own 
breasts? And the Philippine Commis- 
sion? Was not its report so delightfully 


unenlightening that another Commission 
had to be formed immediately to go find 
}out what the first one had been driving 
at? Perhaps we may send a third one to 
look after the second, and so on. And 
then we had a Commission to Puerto 
Rico, and they were so explicit with in- 
formation that we went to work tooth 
and nail and extended to the Island th« 
blessings of the tariff, minus the Consti- 
tution. Then we have had Commissions 
to Cuba, which in the long run, mark m) 
words, will report that nothing will suit 
the Cuban health complexion and pocket 
Save annexation. We have had a Com- 
mission to Hawaii, and, for aught | 
know, one to Guam; and I should like to 
know what they've all accomplished.” 








| Forage Crops Other Than Grasses; how 
| to cultivate, harvest and use them. By) 

Thomas Shaw, professor of animal in- 
| dustry at the University of Minnesota. 
| Illustrated, pp. 300, cloth. Orange Judd 
ead New York. Price, postpaid 
| Under the term, “Forage Crops,” as 
|used by the author, are comprised «'! 
pasture plants which are sown from yeu: 
to year—and which are fed off by the ani- 
mals in the field. How easily and sat'<- 
factorily forage plants can be made to 
supplement perennial pastures, how pro!- 
itably they can be raised on land which 
otherwise would be idle, and how impo~- 
ant a place they are destined to occur 
in the near future in systematic crop ° 
tation on every stock and dairy farm, hes 
been the author's aim in writing this 
book. 


The initial chapter is devoted to feras 
crops in general, while the succeedin: 
ones treat on the special kinds of crop= 
Indian corn, sorghums, clovers, legum 
nous plants other than clover, plants 
the Brassica genus, the common. cereal: 
millets, field roots, etc. In discussing th 
various plants the author dwells upo: 
their distribution, the soils to which the 
are adapted, the rotation in which the 
should be grown, the preparation of the 
land, the time for sowing them and the 
methods of doing the same, the modes 0! 
cultivation and of pasturing them whe: 
grown. 

The work has a practical ring about | 
from beginning to end, that begets cont- 
dence in the reader as to the value of its 
contents. By confining himself strict! 
to his subject, and in not attempting 
cover too much ground, the author ha- 
been enabled to make every point 5 
clear and plain that anyone who know: 
nothing of any of these crops would un- 
derstand how to grow and use the sam 
after reading the book. 

This excellent book may be 
through this office. 


ordered 





Red clover always leaves its footprints 
in a field when it goes away. Like the 
sheep its pedal extremities are golden an‘ 
it leaves fertility in its wake. The foot- 
prints of noxious weeds will also be no- 
ticeable, and each farmer can select which 
he will have make prints on his fields. 





If you bale hay it will pay you to write 
0. K. Harry Steel Works, St. Louis, Mo 
for catalog. 
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